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FOREWORD 


Iam glad that Shri Narendra Kumar has prepared a 
brief study on the use of the radio in education. Education 
has always been an instrument for human progress and in the 
modern world it has become a condition for human survival. 
The spread of democracy and increasing contacts between 
different countries and peoples have led to an increasing 
realisation of the need for adult education throughout the 
world. In fact, the concept was widened from mere training . 
in literacy to education for community living and the name - 
has been changed to social education. It aims at making the 
modern citizen aware of the world in which he lives and pre- 
pares him to discharge better the responsibilities of citizenship 
in an increasingly complex world. 


The radio has become one of the most powerful media 
of mass communication in the modern age. Itcan reach the 
farthest corners and bring information as wellas understanding 
to numbers who cannot otherwise be easily reached. It is 
being increasingly used in advanced countries to overcome the 
shortage of qualified teachers and suitable books in the field 
of formal education. It is also being used to support and 
supplement programmes of general education for the average 
citizen whose education often Stops at or soon after the ele- 
mentary school. 


If the radio has become a necessary instrument of 
education in advanced and Progressive countries, the Services 
it can render are still greater ina country like India. The 
widespread illiteracy of our people makes it impossible to 
reach vast numbers except through the spoken word. News- 
papers and journals cannot play here the role they enjoy in 
the advanced countries of the west. On the other hand, 
education through direct Speech cannot cope with the needs of 
the situation because ofthe shortage of personnel and difficulties 
of transport and communication in large areas of the country. 
In such a context, the radio can, through school and 
community listening sets, play a decisive role in bringing the 
measure of the modern world to the remotest corners of India, 
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Such a development would also be in conformity with 
India’s age-long tradition. The average Indian peasant may 
be illiterate but the level of his general intelligence and infor- 
mation has often surprised visitors from abroad. I have in 
my book THE INDIAN HERITAGE tried to explain at some 
length the key to this paradox. Briefly, ihis is due to the wide 
prevalence of a tradition for the spread of education through 
the spoken word. Wandering minstrels and singers as well as 
priests and preachers have combined with rural play-wrights 
and actors to bring vividly before the common man the 
lessons of the epics and the teachings of great saints and seers. 
The radio can give a new fillip and a modern impulse to this 
ancient Indian tradition and I hope Shri Narendra Kumar's 
book will be of use in furthering this aim. 


Parliament House, HUMAYUN KABIR 
New Delhi. 


PREFACE 


Radio, once looked upon as an entertainment medium, 
is increasingly becoming a powerful source for the spreading of 
knowledge, for the better understanding among peoples, and 
for the assimilation and understanding of different cultures and 
ideologies. In the educational field, it is being more and more 
utilized as a dynamic teaching device in schools and as an 
instrument of adult education. It assumes a more significant 
role in educationally backward countries, where there is a 
shortage of qualified teachers, of suitable and uptodate text- 
books and other instructional facilities. 


This book, in fact, is the revised version of my earlier 
publications ‘School Broadcasting in India’ and ‘Adult Edu- 
cation Through Radio’ : both now combined in one volume. 
These books were based on the research work that I did in the 
field of educational broadcasting in India during the year 1954- 


55 in connection with the thesis for my Master's Degree in 
Education at the University of London Institute of Education. 


Because of my continuous association with All India Radio 
since 1957, I have been able to narrate and analyse in the 


present work the findings of the Listener Research Department 
of All India Radio and also” my own observations and ex- 
perience. 1 


I shall feel amply rewarded :f these pages evoke some 
thought-provoking discussion o^ problems of adequate resour- 
ces, programme planning, production, utilization and evaluation 
of the educational broadcasting services. 


I am extremely grateful to Prof. Humayun Kabir for 
his Foreword. 


NARENDRA KUMAR 
Akashwani Bhavan 
25th July '67 
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INTRODUCTION 


The vital role that Radio can play, in educating our 
students as well as adults, was very clearly envisaged from the 
very inception of broadcasting in India. But it appears that 
even till today there is little confusion about the definition of 
‘educational broadcasts’. Every radio programme, in a way, 
has an educational effect, and yet all broadcasts cannot be 


labelled as educational. What is then an educational broad- 
cast ? 


The Third E.B.U. International Conference on Educa- ° 
tional Radio and Television held in March, 1967 defined educa- 
tional broadcasts thus : 


“The educational nature of Programmes must notably be 
characterised by : 


* the objectives pursued, aiming at the systematic 
acquisition or improvement of knowledge, 

* continuity of action as the didactic objectives 
can only be attained through regular and 
progressive programming, 

* the complementary means employed as program- 
mes must, in principle, be accompanied and 
seconded by supporting documents, 

* 


reception conditions : whether reception is indivi- 
dual or collective, supervised or not, it must be 
active, even confirmed by examinations if possible 
and at all events the results must be. supervised 
and checked.” 


Keeping the above definition in view: School Broad- 
casts, University Programmes, and Broadcasts for Farmers and 
Industrial Workers are included in this book. All the latest 
trends in educational broadcasting in India : the recent accent 
on systematic instructional school Programmes based on the 
Prescribed courses of studies, the University of the Air, and 
the Farm and Home Broadcasting are discussed in these pages, 
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Like the British Broadcasting Corporation and other 
broadcasting organisations, All India Radio also has set before 
itself the triple objectives ; to inform, to educate and to_enter- 
tain. The authorities, in private as well as public speeches lay 
much stress on the educational potentialities of this powerful 
mass medium, specially in a country like ours where the bulk 
of the population cannot be read and write. Inspite of this 
favourable opinion, AIR spends less than 2 per cent of the 
broadcasting time on educational broadcasts. Likewise the 
educationists still regard broadcasting as a sort of diversion or 
a frill. This is amply reflected in the fact that the Indian 
Education Commission has devoted hardly a couple of para- 
graphs on the utility of mass media in education. 


What are the reasons for such a luck-warm approach to 
the educational role of the modern mass media of communica- 
tion? How can a really favourable opinion be built up ? 
How best the present limited resources and facilities can be put 
to maximum and effective use ? What sort of personnel and 
organization is needed to build up a really useful educational 
broadcasting service ?. What are the lessons, if any, of the 
past experiences? An attempt has been made in the ensuing 
pages to critically analyse these aspects of educational 
broadcasting. 


School Broadcasts 


School broadcasting in India has a long past. Even 
before All India Radio came into existence, the Madras 
Corporation had a transmitter, and the programmes were put out 
for the local primary schools. School broadcasts of occasional 
and informal character were transmitted from Bombay in 1929 
by the short-lived Indian Broadcasting Company. The Calcutta 
Station of All India Radio was the first to broadcast school 
pr ogrammes in November, 1932. But, it was in 1939 that all 
AIR stations were asked to prepare school programme schedules 
in collaboration with the State education authorities. Pamph- 
lets giving details of the programme series were published and 
distributed free to schools. Two to five 20 to 30 minutes pro- 
grammes were transmitted each week. They were directed to 
two age-groups : for juniors (11 to 13) and for seniors (14 to 16). 
The following sample schedule gives an idea of the pattern : 


Subject Series No. of Programmes in For 
One Academic Year Age-group 
History Sources of Indian History 4 Seniors 
Geography Along the Coast of Asia 5 Juniors 
Literature Versified Stories 6 Juniors 
Memorable Scenes from Literature 3 Seniors 
Nature Study Animals : Our Friends and Foes 4 Juniors 
Civies Our State at Work 3 Seniors 
General Debates and Declamation 4 Srs./Jrs. 
Background to the News 3 Seniors 
Topical News 3 Srs.[Jrs. 
Science News 4 Seniors 
Group Discussions 3 Seniors 
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The educational objectives of the school broadcasting 
service were defined thus : ‘What the radio endeavours to con- 
centrate on is (a) topics which will be found useful in widening 
the mental horizon of the students but which do not fall within 
the four corners of the syllabus; and (b) such aspects of school 
subjects as cannot be adequately dealt with in an average 
institution owing to the difficulties of the school system : such 


as lack of time or the intellectual limitation of an average 
teacher.”! 


In actual practice the whole emphasis was to provide 
enrichment or general knowledge programmes to a large 
student audience. From this point of view radio opportunities 
are well described by Frederick Usillis in his book ‘Widening 
Horizons’, “I like to think of education by radio as a timely, 
vital, dramatic thing ; a system of learning or acquiring more 
information, a means of widening one’s horizon or enriching 
one’s life and breaking down prejudices through inspiration 
and not perspiration ; education by desire and not discipline 
and pattern of swiftly changing pictures and events with keen 
interpretations, not static formulas ; but a moving panorama 
of the world in which we live right now while we are living in 
it; nota dreary drill of text-booksand dates. In short, I feel 
that one of Broadcasting’s most helpful contribution to education 
and one of its responsibilities to itself and to its listeners is the 
popularizing of education itself.” 


Second Phase of School Broadcasting 


During the second World War some significant develop- 
ments took place in the educational use of the mass media— 
radio and films—in the countries involved in the conflict. For 
a variety of military services, thousands of new recruits had to 
be trained in a comparatively short period. Hundreds of 
teachers also joined the army. From big cities school children 
had to be shifted to smaller and safer areas. The civilian mass- 
es had to be given training in first-aid and air-raid precautions. 
To meet these challenges radio and film proved a boon. For 
instance, in England nearly 50% of the teachers joined the war 
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services. School children from big cities like London, Birmin- 
gham etc., had to be shifted to safer places where there were neither 
enough schools nor enough teachers. So the BBC in collaboration 
with the Local Education Authorities started putting out regular 
programmes to cater for the needs of students of different 
grades. The educational authorities assigned the teachers the 
task of guiding these students by visiting the centres of students, 
gatherings. Thus continuity in the educational growth of the 
children was maintained during the national emergency by 
using radio ; and the children did not miss their education 
completely. Similarly, a number of short educative films helped 
immensely in the training of military recruits. 


Such war time experiences of using radio and films to 
meet some of the war time educational challenges, convinced 
the educationists and the broadcasting authorities of the 
tremendous possibilities of using them as teaching tools. 


Today radio is being used in a variety of ways for in- 
structional purposes, some of them highly original. For instance, 
in Australia it is not possible for any government or voluntary 
organisation to run schools for scattered student population in 
small and remote hamlets. So the Australian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration runs ‘School of the Air’ for elementary school children. 
The complete curriculum is covered through radio. The child 
is helped by a superviser, a parent or older child. ABC 
provides guidance to supervisors through radio and the mail. 
Children can talk back to the teacher through transceiver radio 
equipment. Profusely illustrated pamphlets are supplied to each 
student. Thus total teaching is imparted through radio for the 
scattered student population. 


There is another field that of education through corres- 
pondence courses, where radio is making an extremely valuable 
contribution. In Japan, for instance, the NHK (National 
Broadcasting Corporation), who have much experience in this 
field, has organised a chain of Radio Correspondence Schools. 
Here the students registered with the correspondence courses 
have the added advantage of meeting the radio teachers in person 
at regular intervals. The system of providing education through 
postal teaching is proving an excellent device to provide equal 
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educational opportunities to all against the present odds of up- 
ward spiral of enrolment figures, deficit of qualified teachers 
and mounting costs of education. Thus, when occasion arises, 
radio is being used to supplant the teacher, and meet the felt 
needs of the community. 


In India, for many years the emphasis continued to be on 
enrichment programmes. In 1956, a Chief Producer for Educa- 
fional Broadcasts was appointed in the AIR Directorate to 
ensure proper coordination among various AIR Stations origi- 
nating school broadcasts and to organise systematic listening 


in schools. 


The author had an opportunity to conduct surveys in 
the States of Delhi and Bombay in 1954-55, which brought out 
in some detail the use being made of the school programmes 
provided by AIR. The main methods of investigation were : 


(a) Visits to schools during the listening hour. 


(b) Reactions through correspondence: one hundred 
schools in the Bombay State (selection of the schools 
was made in collaboration with the Supervisor, School 
Broadcasts, AIR) were sent a questionnaire. 


Analysis of the Data 


Delhi State : 


Total number of secondary schools. 323 
No. of schools having listening facilities 92 
Radio schools in urban areas 57 
Radio schools in rural areas 35 
No. of schools visited 57 
Out of these 57 schools : 

Schools having only one radio set 44 
Schools equipped with public address system 13 
Schools which have provided listening period K 
Schools listening occasionally 15 


Schools listening rarely 35 
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Reception 


In all listening schools, except three, reception was very 
poor. In some schools it was observed that though the recep- 
tion was extremely poor, and hardly anything could be under- 
stood, the classes continued to listen, as it was the listening 
period in the time-table. The teachers were relaxing happily, 
and the students busy gossiping. 


Listening Provision in Time-Table 


Out of 57 Radio-Schools in the urban areas, seven 


schools had made provision for a listening period in the 
school time-table. It was so arranged that all classes could 


listen to all programmes. Some school principals evolved a 


wonderful formula : each teaching period was reduced by 5 
minutes, and thus an additional 35 minute listening period 


was provided for all classes. They said that otherwise it was 


practically impossible to provide time for listening to radio 


during school hours. 
Utilization 


Nothing was being done beyond just letting the students 
listen to the broadcasts. The listening period was of 35 minutes 
duration, and the programme was for 30 minutes. Thus prac- 
tically there was hardly any time for either preparation or 
follow up. 


Content and Presentation 


The following few instances give some idea of the 
contents and presentation. They are fairly typical : 


1. Geography series: Life of people in South India— 
Straight Talks : The talkers spoke about the climate, 
food, festivals, costumes and some social customs. 
It was all words ; no music or sound effects were 
used. j 


2. Civics series: Dialogues on Fundamental Rights : 
The student participant would put pre-planned ques- 
tions at intervals, which would be followed by a long 
reply by the speaker. 


3. Hindi Series : Straight Talks on the History of Hindi 
Literature : The broadcasters dealt at length with 
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the life sketches of poets belonging to a particular 
period, quoting a few lines from the works of each. 


Students’ Reaction 
In the absence of regular listening, no constructive 
criticism or suggestions were forthcoming from the students. 


In a general way, they expressed their interest in Drama, 
Features, Magazine and Quiz programmes. 


On two occasions, I observed the classes listening 
seriously. Once it was an English broadcast by an English 
man. The Head-Mistress said that the students were so keen 
to listen to that programme series, that every time they used to 
remind her to make listening arrangements. The students told 
me that the broadcasts gave them an opportunity to 
listen to *real spoken English". On the other occasion, it was a 
radio-adaptation of a Hindi Play from their course of studies. 


Both the above examples are significant. They high- 
light the needs of the school system and also the potentialities 
of the medium, if properly used. 

Reasons given by the principals for not listening : 


(i) The school syllabus is over-crowded. There is no 
time even to complete the prescribed courses. 


(ii) There are many extra-curricular activities. 


(iii) Because of the double shift, the schools are too hard 
pressed for time. 


(v) Absence of an auditorium to accommodate all classes 
for listening. 


(v) Lack of funds to install a loudspeaker in each room. 


(vi) Programmes are not of any special value. Our teachers 
can do better in most cases. 


Analysis of the Postal Survey Conducted in the Bombay State 


Total Number of Secondary schools in the State: 800 
Number of schools with listening facilities 402 
No. of schools to which questionnaire sent 125 
No. of schools from which replies received a 
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Listening facilities : 


Only one set 7595 

Also a few loudspeakers 2505 
How often do the classes listen : 

Regularly 5% 

Casually 60% 

Selected classes listen casually 35% 
Provision in the Time-Table for listening : 

Yes 20% 

No 80% 
Do teachers prepare the class before the broadcast ? 

Vesey ef 28% 

No 72% 
Do teachers conduct follow up activities ? 

Yes 9204 

No 68% 


Reasons for not listening : 

1. Time inconvenient. 

2. Subject chosen too general or beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the students. 

3. Presentation dull, too fast. 

4. Too much time is wasted in musical interludes. 

5. Too many extra-curricular activities in schools these 
days. 

6. Reception very poor. 

7. Untimely : A broadcast on the Gupta Golden Period 
does not serve any useful purpose, when the class is 
busy studying the Mughal Period. 


Suggestions for improvement : 
(i) Need for more powerful transmitters. 


(ii) Presentation of the programmes must be lively and 
within the comprehension of the students. 


(iii) Detailed notes for teachers, and illustrated 
for students must be published. M 
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(iv) Subject experts may write the scripts, but the best 
voices available should present them. 


(v) Too many facts in a single talk should be avoided. 


(vi) Sentence construction should be simple, and the 
speed of the delivery slow. 


The above study was purely by an outside individual, 
and had no impact on official policy. Concerted efforts continued 
to popularize the enrichment pattern. In 1957, Mr. John Reed, 
Assistant Head of School Broadcasting, BBC London, was 
invited to India, and a series of séminars were organised at 
Delhi, Lucknow, Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. AIR staff, 
classroom teachers and State Education Officers participated 
in these discussions. A series of short courses were also 
organised in a number of Teachers' Training colleges to ensure 
teachers’ cooperation. 


During 1962-64, the Listener Research Unit of All India 
Radio conducted a series of ‘on the spot investigations’ at 
Bombay, Thana, Nasik, Poona, Madras, Calcutta, Murshidabad, 
Birbhan and Bangalore. The listening situation everywhere 
except in Poona City, was the same as found by the .author 
in 1954 : there was practically no organised listening. The 
principals remarked that the teachers took occasional interest 
‘in school broadcasts but only when the programmes are 
related with the school syllabus. Some of them commented 
that if the chief objective was to provide general knowledge 
and entertainment, why not broadcast the programmes outside . 
School hours ? Some appreciated the educational value of 
radio, but expressed their inability to make listening provision 
during the school hours for a variety of reasons. Besides 


-inadequate listening facilities, the reasons given were : 


(i) Over crowded ‘school syllabi, and the increasing 
number of teaching subjects. 


(i) Paucity of time even to complete the prescribed 
courses of studies. 


(iii) Over crowded classes. 


(iv) Examination oriented system. 


—— rt 
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(v) Percentage of annual results is the only major cri- 
terion of judging the performance of schools. 


During 1959-64, two significant experiments in Direct 
Teaching were conducted : 


(A) In 1958, in a seminar in Rajasthan, the principals of 
rural schools posed a problem to the School Broad- | 
casting organisers. Physiology-Hygiene was introduced 
in the school curriculum. In the urban schools it was 
easy to employ qualified doctors as part-time teachers, 
but in rural schools, such an arrangement was not 
always possible. Could radio help ? 


A subject like Physiology-Hygiene cannot be taught 
without the aid of relevant visual aids. It cannot be presented 
effectively through a blind medium like radio. To meet this 
deficiency, it was agreed to publish a comprehensive and richly 
illustrated pamphlet giving all relevant diagrams and pictures. 
Each student must be able to refer to this pamphlet while 
listening, when the radio teacher refers to a diagram ora 
picture. To bring out an illustrated pamphlet in such big numbers 
posed a financial problem. But all agreed that a radio series 
based on the prescribed course of studies should be tried, and 
illustrated pamphlet for the students should be brought out 


to go with it. 


To supplement the AIR budget, each school agreed to 
contribute Rs. 10 per annum to the School Broadcasting Listeners’ 
league. This league was constituted to develop ways and means 
of popularizing and improving the School Broadcasting Service. 
The State Education Department agreed to give a grant of 
Rs. 2500 per annum to the League. This project went along way 
in establishing the instructional use of Radio in the region. 


(B) In 1961, All India Radio in close collaboration with 
the Delhi Directorate of Education launched a 
Television project for the Delhi schools aiming at 
direct, sequential, in-school instruction. The pro- 
rammes were based on courses of studies prescribed 

by the Delhi Directorate of Education. Planning of the 
school TV schedule was done by the classroom 
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teachers. They even evolved a uniform weekly 
distribution of the syllabus to integrate the TV 
programmes with the classroom work. Evaluation 
revealed that the TV lessons were widely used, and 
appreciated both by the teachers and the principals. 


Being encouraged by the healthy impact of the TV lessons, 
now the Delhi Directorate of Education has established a TV 
cell in the department. Eight full time teachers are earmarked 
for preparing TV scripts. Annual seminars of subject teachers 
and school principals to evaluate the impact, and to finalize 
the ensuing year's school TV schedules have become a regular 


feature. 


" The above two instructional projects gradually had their 

impact. In May 1964, atthe annual meeting of the School 

Ding Producers, the following recommendations were 
: made : 


(i) Looking to the present problems of secondary edu- 
cation in the country : dearth of qualified and trained 
teachers, text-book lag, knowledge explosion, over 
crowded classes, two shift schools and examination- 
oriented system ; in future the accent should be on 
instructional programmes rather than enrichment. 


Radio series should be planned keeping in view 
the prescribed syllabi for a particular standard, and 
not multi-purpose programmes for an age-group. 


All care must be taken to ensure that the school 
broadcasts do not become the replicas of classroom 
lessons. The topics selected from the prescribed 
syllabus should be so presented that they help to 
mitigate some of the handicaps faced by the school 
system today. The main aim should be to make 


talented and scarce teaching-power more widely 


available to diffuse new knowledge, new approaches 
to teaching, and the latest teaching techniques. 


In addition to this, stations should continue 
to put out a few enrichment series on ‘Current 
Affairs’, ‘Our Cultural Heritage’, ‘Science News’, 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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‘Music Appreciation’, and ‘International Understand- 
ing’. 

Subjects to be covered on radio should be chosen in 
consultation with Heads of Schools. 


For planning radio-series, Planning Committees 
of subject teachers should be constituted at each 
station originating school broadcasts. [his would 
be in addition to the present Consultative Panel for 
Educational Broadcasts. 


A Consultative Panel for Educational Broad- ` 
casts, consisting of the representatives of the State 
Education Department, Listening schools, Teachers’ 
Training colleges and the Universities, is attached 
to each AIR station. Its chief function is to advise 
the station on educational broadcasting problems in 
general and programme planning in particular. The 
Panel meets once a year. 


The duration of a school broadcast transmission 
should not exceed 20 minutes, and only one teaching 
subject should be covered. This is essential to 
enable the classroom teacher to properly conduct 
preparation and follow up activities. 


Supplementary Material: So far the practice has 
been to bring outa printed programme pamphlet 
cataloguing all the radio series of the year and giving 
a few pictorial illustrations here and there. One 
copy of the pamphlet along with a Date Chart giv- 
ing the topics, date and day of the broadcast are 
being supplied free of charge to all schools having 
listening facilities. This served a limited purpose, as it 
was expected that one teacher in charge of radio 
would arrange and co-ordinate all listening in a 


School. 


In future if radio programmes are to be put 
out classwise and subjectwise, each series will be 
listened to by a particular class under the guidance 
of the subject teacher. Thus more teachers would 
be involved in using radio. So there would be need 


Q) 
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to bring out special notes for teachers for each 
series. The annual pamphlet giving.a broad outline 
ofthe whole year's programme-schedule for all subjects 
could be published in folder form without giving 
any details regarding preparation and follow up 
activities, reference material and visuals. Such a 
publication would be very economical. 


Profusely illustrated pamphlets for students on 
selected series should be brought out. These should 
provide additional resources for the students. If they 
are properly prepared, they can serve as permanent 
reference material. For this, money could be raised 
by forming School Broadcast Listeners' Leagues, as 
was done in Rajasthan ; or else such publications could 
be made priced publications. As these will have to 
be printed in thousands, the cost would be very 
nominal. b 
Teachers Training : Radio is an educational aid, 
and its effectiveness depends entirely on the willing- 
ness of the teacher to utilize it. However excellent 
and educative the broadcast may be, its value would 
be negligible if the teachers don’t know how to use 
it in the classroom. 


In the past AIR have organised few courses in 
Some Teachers’ Training Colleges. The subjects 


covered were : 
(i) Radio in Education. 
(ii) School Broadcasts : Aims and Scope. 
(iii) Classroom use of School Broadcasts. 
(iv), Teachers’ role in Planning and Assessment. 
©) Listening Equipment: Installation and Main- 
tenance. 
Attempts should be made to organise such short 
courses in all the training colleges every year. 
Teachers like to teach the way they are taught. 
Special Teachers’ Training programmes can also be 
put out in collaboration with the State Institutes of 


Education. The aim should be to provide refresher 


courses through radio. 
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(vi) Training Script-writers : Radio is a blind medium. 
To hold the attention and interest of the unseen 
listeners, the broadcaster must adopt modes of 
writing and presentation which ensure that the com- 
munication of knowledge is made an exciting 
experience for the listeners. For this, persons with 
the right educational background and an aptitude 
for writing for children, should be trained. 


Once in 1958, Jaipur Station of All India Radio 
in collaboration with the State Education Depart- 
ment organised a Script-writers’ Workshop during 
the summer vacation. For a month selected teachers 
with script-writing experience from among the re- 
gional schools and colleges participated. Some of 
the sripts written and produced under the supervi- 
sion of the AIR Staff were played back to groups 
gf students. The reactions of the students proved 
a very interesting and instructive study. Attempts 
should be made on these lines to improve the quality 
of broadcasts. 


(vii) Programmes for primary school students : For build- 
ing up a really effective and useful School Broad- 
casting Service for secondary schools, it might be 
advisable to build up a service for primary school 

childrenalso. In primary schools, as one teacher 

| teaches all subjects to a class, adjusting school 
broadcasts with the school time-table does not create 
any problem. 


Listening is a sort of discipline in itself. Meaningful 
understanding of the voice coming out of the set requires listen- 
ing with full attention and concentration. Once children start 


looking upon radio as a means not of entertainment alone but 
also of education, things are bound to improve. 

Even in foreign countries, where the school broadcasts ' 
are said to be very popular and effective, all secondary series 
have lower listening figures than have those designed for juniors. 
Present Position 


Since 1964, the trend is towards classwise instructional 
Programmes. The initiative was taken in the Andhra State, 
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All India Radio, Hyderabad, launched a weekly series of pro- 
grammes in English for class IX on the advice of the State 
Education Department. The programmes were planned and 


presented in close collaboration with the Central Institute of 
English, Hyderabad. They were based on the prescribed courses of 


studies and text-books. This weekly series was put out through- 
out the academic year. This enabled the listening schools to 
provide a regular listenting period in the school time-table. 
After each broadcast the students were given an assignment, 
which they had to mail to the Institute of English for correction. 
The response was so good that in 1965 the State Department of 
Education requested AIR to plan a similar series for class XI, 
and repeat the previous year's series for class IX. As the staff 
of the Institute of English was finding it difficult to cope with 
thecorrection work, the Education Department made provision 
for an English teacher to correct the reply sheets. 


Gradually other AIR stations are following suit. Here 
is a weekly schedule of School Broadcasts now put out from 
one of the AIR stations. 


Day Class Subject Time 
Monday VIII English 11.00 to 11.20 
Tuesday IX General ” 
Scienco 

Wednesday x Regional ” 
Language 

Thursday XI Social Studies » 

Friday For Seniors General » 
Knowledge 


How the State Education. Departments reacted to this 
new approach is revealed in the following excerpts from Memo. 
No. DE/SE/SRB/66, dated 16th September, 1966, issued to all 
Heads of Secondary Schools by the Delhi Director of Education : 


“The lessons broadcast under the new scheme (cor- 
related with school syllabus) are prepared with extreme 
care and have been found extremely useful. Since in the 
past years, the programmes given were not closely 
related to the syllabus, these did not receive the attention 
they deserved...... Ithas now become absolutely necessary 
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to take immediate steps (a) to provide the schools with 
listening equipment, and (5) to ensure that full attention 
is paid to the programmes. 


It has been decided to evaluate the progress of 
Radio Listening Scheme at the time of Annual Inspection 
by the Education Officers. A column has been added 
to the Annual Inspection proforma for the purpose." 


After the introduction of the direct teaching pattern, in 
a postal survey conducted in Madras in July 1965, 74% rated 
the programmes as ‘good’, and the remaining ‘fair’, Re- 
garding the utility of the programmes, every school which 


responded, found the programmes, “quite useful not only for 


the students but also for the teachers’. 
—e Stucents but also ror the teachers. 


(a) Programmes that are directly connected with the rescrib- 
ed courses of study are particularly popular with teachers and 
students alike. (b) A section of teachers felt that since the pro- 
grammes had no direct bearing on the prescribed syllabi, they 


were unnecessary interruptions. 


At present 25 stations of All India Radio put out School 
Broadcasts. In most of the States the Schools have welcomed 
the accent on instructional programmes tied to prescribed 
courses of studies. The correlation of School Broadcasts with 
the prescribed courses of studies meets some of the immediate 
and felt needs of the school System. Thishas now become an 
accepted policy. 
Integrated Use of Television — Radio (An Experiment) 


Television being a combination of two powerful senses 
—audio and visual—is the latest and most powerful addition 
to the media of mass communication. Before television 
appeared on the scene, radio was widely used as a powerful 
teaching aid in its own right. But despite the arrival of tele- 
vision and its undoubted value, can tadio, which is admittedly 
only an audio aid, be wholly usurped by television ? Would 
it not be more advisable, specially in developing countries, to 
continue and indeed develop the use of radio ? First of all, it 
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is very much cheaper than television. Secondly, the continued 
use of radio would leave the over-worked television staff and 
studio facilities free to deal adequately with those subjects for 
which television is particularly suitable. Thirdly, there are 
several subjects for which radio seems a more suitable medium 
than television—radiogenic subjects like music. But there are 
some subjects which are neither exclusively radio nor exclusively 
TV. Subjects in which it would seem to be an advantage to 
integrate television and radio which could then complement 
each other and take full advantage of the inherent qualities of 

' both media. Language teaching is one of these. ; 


AllIndia Radio has initiated a small experimental pro- 
ject in Delhi in this direction using both Radio and TV in the 
teaching of English as a second language to the beginners. 
Before giving the details of this little venture it would be 
worthwhile to give the historical background of the School 
Broadcasting System for Delhi Secondary Schools. 


The School TV project in Delhi was launched in October, 
1961. English TV lessons for Class VI (in Government. schools 
in Delhi English is taught from Standard VI) were introduced in 
1962 in collaboration with the British Council. Two lessons 
were put out each week. In 1963, a weekly service was 
introduced for Class VII and in 1964 for Class VIII. Teaching 
of English is based for these three classes on a structural 
syllabus ; with the syllabi go text books prescribed by the 
Delhi Directorate of Education. TV lessons in English have 
been closely tied in with the class-room work. They present 
each week the structures which the class-room teacher will have 
himself to teach during that week. The lessons use the 
situational approach for presentation. 

During the past five years, teachers in about 300 schools 
in Delhi State have acquired the habit of regularly viewing 
these lessons. They have been taught how best to use them 
by seminars, regular schools visits from the scriptwriters and 
programme planners, and a newsletter. More recently work- work- 
shops for teachers have been run by the British Council who 
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During the academic session 1965-66, the TV Centre 
put out 16 TV lessons per week mainly in Chemistry and 
Physics for high school classes and English and General Science 
for middle classes (VI, VII, VIII). There was a demand for 
General Science lessons for all the three Middle Classes. This 
was considered essential to improve Science teaching at the 
high school level. However, looking at the limited studio and 
other resources of the TV Centre, there was need to reduce the 
production load in order to improve the quality of the 
programmes. To be useful a school programme has to be 
excellent both from the content and production point of view. 
So it was decided to reduce the frequency of English TV lessons 
for Class VI from two per week to one per week, and instead 
introduce a weekly 20 minute radio lesson for Class VI. The 
telecast is transmitted on Wednesdays and the radio broadcast 
on the following Friday. 

. The aim of the radio lesson is to complement the TV 


lesson and the class-room teaching of the week. The cycle is 
as follows : The structures are introduced in a visual situation 


` on TY. These are then fully taught in the class-room. They 


are then reinforced and revised during the radio lesson which 
comes at the end of the week. 


Radio was chosen for this role for a variety of reasons : 


(a) It is particularly suitable for revision of language 
teaching, placing the accent on the sound of the 
language and providing practice in pronunciation. 

(b) It is far cheaper than TV and, for this particular 
role, as effective. 


(c) It would free over-pressed TV staff and facilities for 
other work. 

(d) It would exploit a range of media in a single 
*cycle" and thus would be an experiment which if 
successful, would have wider implications for other 
subjects in addition to English. 


It is still far too early to talk about the impact. There 
has not yet been any adequate evaluation of the work. But on. 
rather ad hoc school visits it seems clear that the programmes are 
used by most schools with radios, and are found useful and 
effective by teachers. À 


Programme Planning 


Different Broadcasting Organisations follow different 
practises in assigning the role of the education department and 
the broadcasting organisations in programme planning. For 
instance, in France all school programmes are planned and 
scripted at the National Pedagogical Institute. ]t was 
established by the Ministry of Education, and is engaged in 
research and production of teaching material. A Ministerial 
Commission made up of School Inspectors, Head Masters, 


Subject Specialists and Radio Producers lay down the policy and 
subject contents. 


In Great Britain, for formulating the aims and objectives 
of the school broadcasting service and for planning the pro- 
gramme series, the British Broadcasting Corporation “has 
constituted an independent unit called the School Broadcasting 
Council for the United Kingdom. It consists of representatives 
of the Ministry of Education, Local Education Authorities, 
Teachers’ Association, Head Masters’ Association, the BBC 
itself and other major educational associations in England. The 
Council’s main functions are to guide the BBC in providing à 
service of broadcast programmes for schools, and to sponsor 
this service vis a vis the Education World. In carrying out these 
duties the Council studies educational practices and trends in 
the schools, and the ways the education which they provide can 
be aided by school broadcasts. It formulates the general policy 
of the broadcasts as also the aim and scope of each series. One 
of its important functions is to conduct and promote research 


to assess the effectiveness and utility of the programme series. 
The programme planning work of the Council is carried out 


— 
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through programme sub-committees each responsible for the 
series intended for a particular age-group. 


In India, till recently, programme planning was done by 
the broadcasting staff, who were not always conversant with the 
needs of the school system. Some still argue that broadcasting 
is a specilized medium, and ask: How the teachers know what 
can be effectively put across through this medium ? It is true 
that a teacher knows little about broadcasting techniques. But 
School Broadcasts are put out during the school hours to be 
listened to under the guidance of the subject teacher, and he is 
to use it as a teaching aid. So he must have some say regard- 
ing the contents of the programmes. His advice should also 
be sought about the stage at which particular material would be 
suitable. It should not be overlooked that the use of broadcast 
brings understanding of the medium. The presentation of the 
programmes should certainly be left to the broadcasting expert. 
But here again he must have a basic understanding of the 
educational objectives of the programmes and his audience. 


Whoever the planners are, they must have a basic under- 
Standing of the medium and the objectives to be achieved. 


Understanding of the Medium 


Teaching is a two way traffic, but broadcasting is a blind 
medium. There is no direct contact between the radio teacher 
and his listening students. The radio teacher cannot gauge the 
impact of his teaching on the students nor can the students raise 
their hand to get a doubt cleared. The second important point is 
that broadcasting is a mass medium. Individual attention or 
Catering to the needs of each individual child is not possible. So 
Subjects which require meticulous and methodical teachin g cannot 
be successfully presented onradio. If they are, such programmes 
will become monotonous and clumsy. Radio is suitable for 
evocation and suggestion, rather than for systematic training. 
Eor instance, if an attempt is made to teach the theory and 
application of the Archimedes’ principle, the programme will be 
a flop. What a radio programme can very effectively present 


IS à feature on the life and works of Archimedes. In the 
Present case, what riddle was he given to solve ? What struck 


Bim in the bathroom while taking bath? If proper sound 


ffects could be created, the listeners will never forget that when 
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a body is emerged in a liquid, it displaces water equal to its 
own volume, and that the loss in weight is equal to the weight 
of the liquid displaced. 


Thus the planners should be aware both of the 
limitations of the medium and its advantages. The main 
components of this blind medium are speech, music and sound ; 
and all these have to be successfully exploited if they are to 
create learning situations more effectively and economically 
than television or film. Take for instance, a series of 
programmes on ‘Scenes from History’. For TV or film 
presentation, you need characters having suitable personalities, 
costly costumes and expensive sets to create the right environ- 
ment and atmosphere. To present these scenes on radio is 
comparatively easier and inexpensive. At the same time the 
impact of the programmes could be equally good or even 
better. Because when a listener hears about the arrival of the 
King in the Court, he imagines a towering personality entering 
with all pomp and show, a shining golden throne, a large 
number of courtiers bowing, and all that fabulous grandeur 
which goes with the Court. Though actually in the studio 
only a bony lad with rich and powerful voice might be acting ` 
the king’s role with a piece of paper in hand. Radio can 
create illusions at no extra cost. Likewise time and distances 
are no problems with the radio medium. The children sitting 
in their own class-room can be with people in the remotest part 
of the world and share their music and way of life. Successful 
producers with the help of sound effects, actual as well as 
created, can create in the minds of their listeners visual illusions 
of all kinds. 


Understanding of the Objectives of the Service 


The contents of the programmes would always reflect the 
objectives in view. Varying opinions are expressed on the subject. 


One view is that the need is to help the class-room teacher to 
complete the courses of studies better and more speedily. The 
other view is that the teaching of the curriculum should be left 


exclusively to the class-teacher, and radio should bring into the 
class additional knowledge. Looking to the present day needs 
of the schools and the fact that every conceivable subject is 
included in the school syllabi, such discussions have become 
superfluous. ERS, 
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Education means guiding and stimulating growth. It 
should not imply only training for passing the examination or 
earning livelihood. It is equally important to make the child 
appreciative of Goodness, Truth and Beauty. Programme 
series on Music Appreciation, Our Cultural Heritage or Our 
Universe should not be treated as something beyond the scope 
of class-room teaching. In fact now these topics form part of 
the Social Studies syllabus. 


From the content point of view, what should really 
matter is to see if the regional schools need help in a particular 
subject, and if so what subject-areas can be most effectively 
presented through radio. The possibility of using radio in 
conjunction with supplementary visual aids should always be 
explored as cited earlier in the case of Physiology-Hygiene. 
The felt and immediate needs of the school system should 
always be given priority. In planning series correlated with the 
school syllabi, it is essential that the planners are clear in their 
minds about the aim and scope of each radio programme: how 
it is going to benefit the teachers and the listening students, what 
is it that the average teacher cannot do and radio could provide. 


It is being gradually realized that to make the School 
Broadcasting Service more useful and effective, teachers should 
be given more direct say in the planning of the programmes. 
Broadcasting is a special technique by itself and equally the 
school syllabus is governed by a set rules of teaching and 
scholastic methods. For successful planning and presentation 
of programmes, it is equally important that the staff of the 
School Broadcasting Unit should be as it were bi-lingual : 


ersons haying a sound knowledge of education as well as 
EN Se a y a 


Forms of Presentation 


The normal forms of radio presentation are straight 
talks, dialogues, interviews, discussions, features and plays. 
While deciding upon the form of presentation, the guiding 
principle should be to select the most effective form keeping in 
view the age group and the objectives of the programme. For 
instance story-telling is normally effective for infants whereas 
features are suitable for the age-group 11-15, and straight 
talks and plays for 15--. There should however be no rigidity 
about this. 


Straight Talks 


This, in a way, is the simplest form of radio presentation. 
The success largely depends on the natural, lucid and effective 
delivery. The talker must have something original, new and 
interesting to convey. For instance, a mountainer who has 
returned from a successful trakking tour can straightaway talk 
about his experiences in a very exciting, interesting and direct 
manner. A person who has returned recently from Nepal can 


build an interesting talk round the people he has met and seen ^ 


their customs and habits, their festivals and colourful 
landscapes. Whereas a straight talk by a book-worm who has 
never been to Nepal would normally be a flop. 


A radio talk in a school broadcast should not aim to 
dictate factual data on a topic (this should be left to the class- 
room teacher) but should aim to arouse the curiosity of the 
student to know more. Its Secondary purpose, which is also 
equally important, could be to bring in additional and latest 


information on the topic which is not available in the text-book. 


The radio talk should create a thirst for knowledge, inspire the 


yp 
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student to seek more information on the subject by putting 
additional questions to the teacher, by using library. 


If a radio talk is informative, then let the information 
be delivered by an outstanding teacher, who is regarded as an 
authority on the subject. He will evoke confidence and be a 
pleasure to listen to. 


Besides the content and language of the script, it is 
equally important how the script is spoken. The broadcasters, 
at times, forget that the script is being spoken rather than read. 
And it must be spoken in a natural conversational tone of voice. 
Important points can be emphasized by varying the tone of the 
voice and by appropriate pauses. A dead voice encourages 
dial turning. 


Dialogue 


At times just to break the monotony of one voice, a 
child is introduced in the programme. The questions are 
prepared by the script writer and given to the child-participant 
with the queing words. The child does not bother much about 
what the talker is talking about. His whole concentration is on 
the que-word (to be spoken last by the talker in each sequence). 
Such questions jarr the ear and are annoying, resulting in a bad 
programme. Unless the participant is intelligent and sharp, and 
the questions are spontaneous, the dialogue programmes sound 
farcical. 


Interviews 


It is human nature that nothing interests a man more 
than the man himself. Who would not be interested in listening 
to well-known sportsmen, musicians, artists, authors, poets, 


“enterprising personalities in different walks of life ? 


Radio can bring into the classrooms throughout the State 
any outstanding personality. There is only one thing that 
makes or mars such a programme and that is the role of the 
interviewer, who by asking the right questions brings out the 
best in the speaker. To be successful, the interviewer has to 
bear in mind the mental level and vocabulary of the age-group 
for which the programme is meant. There are times when the 
possibilities of using a student-interviewer could be explored. 
Yet another way would be to have both an adultand a child as 
interviewers. 
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Discussions 


In a classroom the children normally listen to only ed 
point of view, i.e., of the teacher. This fails to develop critica 
thinking among the students. 


Some time back I went to a Teacher's Training College 
to conduct a short course in the classroom use of radio. Half 
an hour was reserved for discussion after each lecture. But no 
questions were forthcoming from the teachers. All forty parti- 
cipants were Graduates and Post-Graduates. Similarly, while 
conducting a research project on the effectiveness of school 
broadcasts, I went to a high school. The Headmaster said that 
the school had been tuning in to school broadcasts almost 
regularly for the last ten years. When I requested him to 
narrate his impressions, all that he had to say was, ‘some pro- 
grammes are good, and some not useful at all’. To rectify this 
sorry state of affairs, which is fairly widespread, radio could could 
be a boon in the classroom for developing the faculty of critical 
thinking. 

Radio can bring into the classroom different points of. 
view expressed by experts or indeed by students themselves 
depending on the subject. At times, parents and children could : 
be brought together to discuss topics like ‘Earning while learn- 
ing’ or ‘Should children always obey the elders blindly ?' Such 
discussions would not only give children opportunities to ex- 
press themselves, but the parents would also get a chance to 
understand the children’s point of view. 


Plays and Features 


As mentioned earlier, speech, music and sound are the 
three elements from which radio programmes are built. The 


combination of these three components make an excellent radio 
programme. Plays and features utilize all these elements and 
so_they are very effective, and what is effective is easy to 
remember. Through these forms of presentation a number of 
subjects can be covered effectively e.g. Literature is an index 
of the socio-cultural life and aspirations of the society of a 
given time. Literary plays of famous national and international 
play-wrights enrich the mind of the child and offer opportunities 
to understand and appreciate the deep meaning of life and 
human behaviour. Well presented plays would also create 


Presenting a drance-drama provides an exciting and memorable experience, 


What sort of career have you in mind ? We may bo able to help you, 


Algroup of students visit Lakeside with a radio—teacher for a lively 
broadcast on Nature Study, 


| 
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a thirst ‘in the listeners to read the other works of the 


"author. Similarly, dramatisation of some scenes from good 


books can enthuse the students to read the books. In our 
country, it is well known, how reading by students is confined 
to their texts alone. So much so that the reading of a prescribed 
text itself is replaced by reading guides and easy digests. This 
extremely unhealthy and unfortunate trend could be checked by 
including good plays in school programmes to encourage read- 
ing for pleasure. 


History is yet another rich source of plays of every kind. 


The historical characters like Rana Pratap, Jhansi Ki Rani, 

hivaji etc. become alive for the listeners. The emotional 
impact of these contacts is of great educational significance. 
In our present system of education emotional training is very 
much lacking. This has unfortunate after effects. To quote 
an instance, some time back I asked a colleague to come over 
to me to discuss some files. Aftera few minutes he came and 
said, *Excuse me, but we will discuss this tomorrow. Today I 


. don't feellike working." I asked, *What's the matter ? Are 


you not feeling well ?" He said, “No, no;Iam qu iteall right, 
but you see, my daughter is not well. She was all right till. 
last evening but this morning she had a slight temperature. I 
took her to the doctor, but you know this upsets me so much, 
Ican't concentrate on anything." I refrained myself from 
requesting him to take leave and go home. But what a 
wonderfully loving father ? All this is due toa lack of emo- 
tional training—training to absorb shock, to adjust properly 
to the new environments, to face life and its realities. 


Besides literary and historical plays, a number of other 
important ideas related to social problems can be portrayed 


through this powerful form of presentation. 


The featureis a special radio-technique. All subjects 
where artistic presentation is possible—the life and works of a 
poet, or a scientist, an account of a project, or an incident 
can be presented through this form. The difference between 
a play and a feature is that while a play is based on the 
author's imagination, a feature is always based on factual data. 
For instance, suppose we want to acquaint the students with 
the capital of Rajasthan—Jaipur. The radio script-writer and 
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| producer if they are not residing there will visit Jaipur and 
| collect factual data about the kings who were responsible for 
| the foundation and growth of the colourful city which has been 
| described in the past by foreigners as the Paris of India, data 
| about the sight seeing spots—the Hawa Mahal (Palace of 
Wind), the Amber Fort etc., gather information about tradi- 
tional customs and costumes of the people, record a few 
traditional songs and sound effects of the famous Zoomar 
Dance, of streets, fairs and festivals, interview a few promi- 
nent personalities and also a few ordinary people, also perhaps 
a very old man and record his impressions about the changing 
pattern of life and ways of thinking, etc. Then the collected 
material would be woven into an interesting feature: If it 
is stirring and attention compelling, it will give an illusion to 
the children of visiting the place and meeting with the regional 
people. They will also get an insight into the culture and 
traditions of the land—and all this withont even stirring from 
their classroom. 


All students of social studies or geography cannot gO 
round the world or even their own country and see all places 
and meet all people. But through the radio-feature all places, 
people and projects can be brought right into the classroom. 
Indeed such presentations have certain advantages over the real 
life situations. Suppose a party of students is taken to: visit 
the Bhakra Nangal Project. On the spot there could be sO 


many distractions when the engineer is explaining — the students - 


might be enjoying a joke among themselves or the atmos- 
phere could be so noisy that most of them could not hear 
what was being said. All these distractions are not there 
when they are listening to a radio feature on Bhakra Nangal 
in the classroom. The feature is presented in such a way that 
there is no scope for insignificant elements or unnecessary dis- 
tractions. 


Outside Broadcasts 


Incidents happening outside are brought into the class- 
room at the same moment they are happening. The recording 
unit of AIR is on the spot and relays of the performances are 
arranged. Here this medium beats hollow other media of mass 
communication like film and newspaper. In a film you See 
incidents which happened in the past—may be in the very 
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recent past but radio brings you the event when it is actually 
happening e.g. commentary on a cricket match, opening session 
of Parliament or inter-school debate competitions or a foreign 
dignitary talking to students. The excitement of the students 
can be imagined. 


Any encroachment on schooltime can be justified only 
when the programme is excellent both from the content and 
presentation point of view. As the aim of the School Broad- 
casting Service is not to replace the teacher but to enrich his 
work, nothing should be done on the radio which an average 
teacher can do in the classroom. To correlate the programme 
with the school syllabus and yet to select and present the sub- 
ject matter in a form different from a school lesson is the 


challenge. 


Classroom Utilisation 


For the classroom use of the school programmes, the 
first chief requisite is the desire on the part of the teacher to 
make use of this scientific aid. This desire will exist. only if 
the teacher is aware of its advantages and has faith in its 


potentialities. Before the teacher is approached, the Head of 


the school has to be convinced of the fact that this outside 


effectiveness of this medium. 


The goodwill of the education administrators and Heads 
of schools enables the physical entry of the radio set in the 
schools. In India All India Radio provides programmes ; the 
responsibility for the installation and maintenance Jf the sets 
is that of the State Education Department. In this connection 
States have followed either of the following policies : 


(i) ^ Purchase of listening equipment has been declared 
an approved item of expenditure. (Maharashtra) 


(ii) The Heads of the Institutions have been authorised 
to purchase listening equipment from the Boy's 
Fund. (Delhi) 


(ii) The State Education Department purchases a few 
sets every year and distributes them to the Govern- 
ment schools. The aided schools are given 50% 
grant. (Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh) 


Effective use of a school broadcast is possible only when a programme is 
listened t@ in the classroom under the guidance of the teacher. 


The farmers discussing some of their problems regarding timely credit 
and irrigation facilities with Prime Minister, Radio will take the message 
to every farmer, 


‘I feol as if the University has come to 
the Air fan, 


my home’ says a University of 
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(v) The Information Department, which installs and 
maintains Rural Community sets, loans sets to 
schools and maintains them, (Uttar Pradesh) 


Recently in some States like Punjab, Madras etc., Heads 
of the secondary schools have been authorised to levy an 
audio-visual fee. This varies from annas eight per month 
per child to rupees two per month. From this fund, schools 
can purchase and maintain audio-visual aids like radio, film 
Projector, etc. 


It has been observed that if the school has only one 
tadio set, and hundreds of students listen in a crowded audi- 
torium, preparation and follow up activities become impossible 
to conduct ; and the broadcast does not serve much useful 


Purpose. An ideal plan for reception of school broadcasts, is 
to_have one radio set linked to a public address system i.e. a 


loudspeaker in each classroom. The switch board should be 


in_ the Principal’s office. He can send the broadcast to the 
Iooms he chooses leaving the others undisturbed. Apart from 
use in the classroom as a teaching device, a school sound 
System has another field of almost unlimited scope, that of 
promoting drives, announcing school projects, facilitating 
School administration and arranging talks of learned guests 
on diversified subjects. 
Reception 

Natural and undisturbed reception is a basic necessity in 
School broadcasts. It has been observed that when the reception 
in schools is very poor or when there is some detect in the 
listening equipment, schools discontinue listening. As sending 
for a mechanic involves expenditure, the sets remain idle for 
Months together. At present for purchasing the equipment and 
for installation, the schools mostly depend on local dealers who 
generally do not understand the accoustic problems of 
Community listening and are shrewd enough to exploit the 


technical ignorance of school staff. 


Head Masters complain that no guidance in this connec- 
tion is forthcoming either from the State Education Depart- 
Ment or from All India Radio. The best plan would be 
that the State Audio-Visual Education Department in colla- 


boration with the Engineering Section of All India Radi 
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should list the types of radio sets approved for community 
listening and organise short courses for teachers of listening 
schools to train them in the installation, manipulation, and 
maintenance of the listening equipment. Untill such courses 
are conducted, the local Head Masters may jointly employ a 
full time or part time radio mechanic, whose job would be to 
visit the listening schools frequently, check the equipment, 
repair it and maintain it properly. This would ensure clear 
reception and regular listening. 


For the expansion of listening facilities in schools and 
for its proper maintenance, it is desirable that all State 


Governments declare the purchase and maintenance of listening 
equipment an item of approved expenditure. 


A few general hints to ensure good reception are given 
here. Let us start by first discussing certain basic fundamen- 
tals about radio. Radio waves travel as waves, i.e., as a 
vibration. Each Station radiates waves of a particular fre- 
quency, a frequency being the number of vibrations produced 
in one second. Thus the frequency becomes the distinguishing 
character of the particular station. Sometimes instead of 
talking in terms of frequency, one talks about wave-lengths 
expressed as so many metres. Fig. 1 represents a radio-wave 
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formula frequency (cycles per second, the cycle being portion of 
the wave from P to Q). 

300,000,000 
i= Wave-length (Metres): 
Hence if you come across a station which is denoted only by 
the frequency or only by wave-length, youcan convert one into 


the other by the application of the above formula. 


Radio waves have very large number of vibrations per 
second and hence they are referred to in kilocycles instead of 
cycles where kilo is an abbreviation of 1000. Thus the 
frequency of Jaipur is 1120 kilocycles which means 1120 x 1000 
cycles i.e. vibrations per second. Another abbreviation, mega- 
cycles which is 1000 kilocycles is also used. 


Radio waves are divided into two main groups i.e. 
medium and short. The band of frequencies from 535 kilocycles 
is called medium wave band. Jaipur and Ajmer and many 
regional stations fall in this group. The frequency band from 
2500 Kilocycles to 30,000 kilocycles is called short wave and 
this band is again divided into two short groups—short and 
Short 2. Stations like Delhi operate in short-wave band. 


Choice of Equipment 

This will depend upon the size of the school. In small 
Schools a good quality radio-receiver capable of giving about 
3 watts output will be sufficient. Schools may purchase only 
medium-wave band receivers thus effecting a saving in initial 
Cost. In small schools a big hall, sufficient to seat the number 
Of children intended to listen will serve the purpose. The 
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sound waves and distort the sound. In case youfind that due 
to such reflections, the programme becomes indistinct and 


confused you should put curtains on the windows and doors. 
These prevent reflection and reduce the distortions so that 


everybody will be able to hear clearly. This has to be done 
by trial and error. You will soon find the best arrangement for 
your class. 

However, in big schools, and where one can afford, it is 
always preferable to hear the programme in the classroom 
itself. This will present a classroom atmosphere and the teacher 
can ask the children questions about the programme, as well as 
during the preparation and follow up; thus aiding in the knowledge 
of the children preparing for and receiving the programme. This 
will also involve a minimum of disturbance of the class routine. 


This, however, requires more equipment. In addition to 
the school radio-receiver a power amplifier will be required. 
Both radio receiver and power amplifier will be installed in a 
central place, say the Principal’s room. The programme from 
the amplifier will come to a switch-board mounted also in the 
Principal’s room. From here programmes will go to each class- 
room by means of switches mounted on the switch board. On 
the switch-board the switches can be marked with the respective 
class-numbers. If a microphone is also purchased, the Principal 
can talk to any class he wants. à 


In each classroom, the loudspeaker should be mounted 
on a wooden baffle covered with cloth to make it dust-proof. 


D 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. d. 
This should preferably be mounted in a coner ed. a ed 


should be directed towards the students and n ire 


or to the side (See Fig. 4). The actual number of speakers req" 


Unless the teachers know how to make the best use cf radiolessons, the schemo is 
bound to fail, Such occasions also provide the Director of Education and other 
Officials to understand the potentialities of the educational role of Radio, 


Community Singing : a worthwhile activity. 
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ed, the specification of the amplifier and the loud-speaker wiring 
should be decided by a reliable radio-technician. The loud- 
speaker may be 6" to 8” in diameter. The Principal should 
switch off those classroom speakers which are not meant to 
receive the programme. (See Fig. 5 for the arrangement in 
the Principal's room.) 


= Ex x Amplifier 


(aS unn 
Laps: 

Receiver Sa 
f Distribution Board 


Microphone 
Fig. 5. 

In rural areas, where electricity may not be available, the 
students have to assemble in a central place where the receiver 
is kept. A good receiver suitable for community listening and 
operated from dry battery is recommended. The receiver should 
be positioned as in Fig. 3. Since the output is low, extension 
speakers cannot be had. The set should give at least 2 watts 
output. Battery supply will be (i) L.T. l6 volts ; (ii) H.T. 90 
volts ; and (iii) C-bias 4:5 volts. 

Aerial and Earth System. This is very essential in order 
to get good listening from the receiver. Fig. 6 represents an ‘L’ 
type aerial. A length of 100 ft. is recommended. The aerial 
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Fig. 6. 


Should be of copper wire. If it is impracticable to install such 
a long wire lengthwise, the aerial may be installed as a right 
angle. Anyway instal as long a length as possible. This should 
be fixed on the top of the roof and be supported through 
insulator and the down lead should be insulated and as short 
as possible. No portion of the aerial should touch walls or 
trees. 
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A good earth is obtained by connecting the earth, socket 
of the receiver to a small copper plate say 2' to 3' or to galvan- 
ised iron rod 3* or 4’. A water pipe may also be used as earth. 
The aerial and earth wire should terminate in banana plugs 
and make firm contact in their respective sockets in the re- 
ceiver. Often a loose contact of the aerial considerably reduces 
the level obtainable and causes objectionable noise in the 
receiver. The earth lead should also be as small as practicable. 
If you happen to have an AC/DC receiver, do not earth it. 


Tuning the Receiver 


Put the band switch in the proper position i.e. medium 
wave or short wave. Turn off the volume control to a minimum 
while changing from one band to another. Then tune the 
volume control up to about half to select the station; when - 

‘you have found the desired station and you can hear the 
sound loud, clear and life-like in quality, then you have tuned 
it properly. The tone control may be turned to the place where 
you feel the sound to be pleasing in quality. You should 
become familiar with the position of the stations on the dial 
of the receiver. 


When there is an amplifier and the loud-speakers are in 
the classroom, it is better if the volume control of the amplifier 
is advanced to about half and the volume control on the re- . 
ceiver is adjusted to the minimum possible position required to 
give enough sound in each classroom so that every student will 
be able to hear the programme. The position of the volume 
controls may be marked so that it is not necessary to adjust it 
every time. Use the volume control to adjust the volume and 
not the tuning control. 


Use a Listening Sign 

A listening sign on the door of the classroom will avoid 
unnecessary disturbance. Students should be trained to listen 
carefully. 


Good Use and Maintenance 


(i) The time and day of broadcast should be noted and 
the receiver tuned accordingly. (i) Do not keep the volume 
control fully advanced while tuning. (iii) Let the level: of the 
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programme be just sufficient and no more than that. (iv) Check 

` the aerial and earth connection periodically. (v) Switch off the 
receiver and amplifier when not in use. (vi) It is a good 
practice to blow off the dust from the receiver and equipment 
frequently and to have the receiver serviced say once in 3 or 4 
months by a radio-serviceman. Regular checking up saves a 
lot of bother. 


Integration with Class-room Teaching 


Once good reception quality is ensured, the teacher 
comes on the forefront, as in using any audio-visual aid in the 
class-room, the last word always lies with him. These days he 
has a number of teaching aids—like instructional films, film 
strips, charts, gramophone records, radio, television etc. 
available to clarify abstract concepts or to make obscure 
points clear. Why, how and when to use an aid has to be 
pre-planned by the class-room teacher e.g. suppose a teacher 
wants to make use of an instructional film on ‘Sources of 
Heat”. He may show this film at any time to his class and 
the film show may or may not prove beneficial to the students. 
But if he wants to integrate it with his class-room work, he 
must first preview the film ; then ask himself how his students 
will benefit by it ; at what stage he should show it; should the 
students view the whole film or just a portion of it ; what 
knowledge should the children possess before viewing the film 
so that they. can properly understand it, and after the film- 
show what follow up work can enhance the understanding of 
the subject matter. Unless the teacher thus prepares himself and 
the class,—mass viewing by the students of even an excellent 
educational film may have either very poor or no impact at all. 
This is the reason why it is repeatedly emphasised that “the 
Radio Broadcast is only the central part of the educational 


project having three parts--the preface, the broadcast and the 
follow up. 


The preface should aim at arousing the curiosity of the 
students in the subject matter to be dealt with on radio. 
Students' experiences relating to the subject of the broadcast 
should be recalled, and a readiness for new experiences should 
be stimulated. The teacher can give some information about 
the programme orlist on the black-board the major points 
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which the group might listen for; or he can refer to some 
telated work, maps or other material aids. 


During the broadcast the teacher should himself listen to 
the programme seriously and attentively. During some of my 
visits to schools, I observed that after tuning in the set, the 
teacher either left the room or started doing some table work. 

uhis isextremely undesirable. The teacher's mental attitude to 
thesu broadcast will always be reflected in the students’ attitude. 
{unless the teacher takes this medium seriously, the boys will 


*' always take the listening period as a Tamasha which would be 


a sheer waste of valuable teaching time. Listening— meaningful 
, understanding of what one hears ; it does not matter if the 
, voice comes from the radio or the teacher's mouth—is a 
. disciplined habit. It has to be cultivated. The teacher should 
not miss this chance of forming this desirable habit essential 
for any growing individual. ; 


The follow up should aim at amplification, supplementa- 
tion or recapitulation. One of the disadvantages of this 
medium is that the student cannot talk back to the radio- 
teacher ; he cannot stop him to clarify a point or to repeat it. 
So the classroom teacher should step in after the broadcast to 
clear the doubts of the students, if any, to clarify some portion 
which they might not have followed or to give some supple- 
mentary information or to assign a project to be carried 
out individually or collectively. Let us take a concrete 
situation. Suppose on a certain date a feature on “Our 
Parliament” is to be put out in a radio series aiming to explain 
the working of the Indian Constitution. Before the programme 
the teacher can put questions to make the students think about 
why laws are indispensable in a free society and about the 
local and State law-making bodies; and thus create an inquisi- 
tiveness among the students to know about the formation and 
functions of this austere body which frames laws for the whole 
nation. After the broadcast he may, to recapitulate, put a 
few questions on the constitution and working of the Parliament 
exhibiting photographs of the Parliament in session, some lead- 
ee of Parliament etc., and ask how the members of 
t ariament are elected, how a bill becomes a law, the role O 
Opposition parties in a democracy etc. If a film on the work- 
ing of the Parliament is available, it can be shown ; a local 
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M.P. can be invited to the class-room ; sometimes a visit to 
Parliament during session can be arranged ; or students can be 
encouraged to organise a Mock Parliament. The pre and 
post broadcast activities would always depend on the initiative, 
interest and resourcefulness of the classroom teacher. 


To enable the classroom teachers to use the programmes 
intelligently and in a planned way, All India Radio has taken 
the following steps. 


l. Yearly Schedules 


In schools the teachers prepare a datewise plan for the 
whole year to complete the prescribed course ; so unless at the 
time of drawing his schedule he has also the yearly schedule of 
radio programme with him, proper classroom integration of 
School broadcasts would be impossible. So AIR plans 
programmes on yearly basis and printed ‘Notes for Teachers’ . 
are sent to all listening schools in the beginning of each academic 
year. This contains detailed notes about the aim and scope 
of each series, date and time of each broadcast and sugges- 
tions for preparation and post broadcast activities for each 
programme. On receiving the programme pamphlet, the 
classroom teachers can decide what series would be utilized, 
and make provision in the school time-table accordingly. 


2. Classwise Series 


Classwise and subjectwise weekly series are now trans- 
mitted. This facilitates adjustment in the time-table. Keeping 
transmission time of the radio series in view, listening provision 
can be easily made. For instance, if a General Science series 
is to be transmitted for class VIII from 3 to 3.20 p.m., at the 
classroom end, the period at the corresponding time can be 
earmarked for General Science for class VIH. 


3. Check Sheets 


The classroom teacher's role does not end with the 
Selection of suitable radio series and its effective classroom 
utilization. He has to perform yet another important duty, that 
of assessing the impact of the programmes. The teachers have 
to play an active role in acquainting the planners regarding 
the felt needs of the school system, and in helping them to 


improve the quality of the broadcasts to achieve the 
educational objectives. 


Assessment 


Constant assessment of programmes is as vital as the 
production of the broadcasts, because the value of a service is 
only as good as its consumption. Assessment is a pre-requisite 
to effective planning and production. The producer must know 
which of his ideas have been successfully conveyed and which 
have failed to hit the target and why. Similarly the planners 
must know the immediate and felt needs of the school system. 
In view of all this All India Radio has taken the following 


steps : 


(i) Teacher's Report on the Day’s Broadcast: After 


(ii) 


listening to a broadcast, the classroom teachers are 
expected to write back to All India Radio regarding 
the reception quality, intelligibility, students’ reaction, 
suitability or otherwise of the content, language used 
and method of presentation. They are also request- 
ed to write about the suitability of the topic along 
with suggestions for the inclusion of new topics. 


At the AIR end these reports are tabulated by 
an evaluation officer. Relevant extracts are sent 
to the Producer, Script-writer etc. Suggestions 1°- 
garding planning are considered at the planning 
stage for the ensuing year. 


Members of the School Broadcasting Section y 
schools during the transmission hour, and listen 
to the programme with the class. Thus they gt H 
the first hand reactions of the teachers an the 


sit 
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(iii) 


(iv) 
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students. They can also see the sort of organisational 
problems that crop up. These visits prove of immense 
mutual benefit. 


Local and regional conferences with the school 
principals and teachers are organised by AIR in 
collaboration with the State Audio-Visual Education 
Department. A free exchange of views at these 
conferences pave way for better understanding, im- 
proved planning and effective listening. 


The Inspecting Staff of the State Department of 
Education is also involved in assessment. They are 
now expected to make a note regarding the use 
made of school broadcasts in their inspection reports. 
A copy of the relevant extracts is sent to the regional 
Station Director of All India Radio for information 
and necessary action. 


In some States, a School Broadcasting Council has been 

4 created in the Directorate of Education. The Council’s main 

activity is to organise listening in the schools and assess the 
impact of the programmes. 


The teaching profession is not yet fully seized of the 
significance of the educational use of radio. They still remain 


suspicious. 
is men of faith and vision both in education and broadcasting 


Certainly there are difficulties. What is required 


| organisation, who make difficulties a stepping stone to success. 


University Broadcasts | 


In 1955, a few AIR stations started putting out special 
programme series for university students. To begin with in- 
dependent talks on subjects of academic interest were transmit- 
ted. The students were expected to listen to these broadcasts 
at home in the evening. It was also hoped that provision for 
listening would be made in the college hostels, where the stu- 
dents could listen in groups. The items to be covered in these 
programmes formed a part of the quarterly talk schedules. 
Until recently there was no fixed frequency. Stations used to 
transmit these programmes once a month, once a fortnight, 
once or twice a week according to their own convenience. Today 
25 stations put out these broadcasts at least once a week. 


In August-September 1964, the Listener Research Unit of 
All India Radio carried out on the spot investigations at 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow and Mad- 
ras. These investigations revealed that by and large University 
Broadcasts were not used by the students. The overwhelming 
majority were not even aware of the programmes. Only at 
Madras and Bombay there was some awareness and occasional 
listening. 

In September 1964, AIR Directorate circulated the follow- 
ing suggestions for soliciting the views of stations originating 
university programmes. The Station Directors were requested 
to discuss these with the Vice-Chancellors and other senior 
members of the Universities : 


(i) The academic year consists of three academic terms- 


Every year three main subjects may be selected for. 
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(ii) 


(iii) 
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broadcasts in collaboration with the university 
authorities. 


In each academic term a comprehensive series of 
programmes may be put out in one single subject ; 
for instance English literature in the first term, 
philosophy in the second and political science in the 
third. 


In addition to the above, a few programmes could 
be devoted to Students’ Magazine, Quiz, Discussions, 
Science Reviews and so on. 


. The response from the university authorities was encour- 
aging. Most of the vice-chancellors commented that such a 
plan would encourage the students to tune in to the programmes 
regularly, and would benefit from them immensely. 


So, 


the AIR Directorate advised the stations to follow 


the following pattern from July 1965 : 


(Q) 


Gi) 


(iii) 


The frequency of the university broadcasts should 
be at least once a week, if not more ; So that the 
students may gradually acquire a listening habit. 
Comprehensive series of programmes on selected 
subject should be planned in collaboration with 
the university authorities. 
In addition some independent talks on topics ' 
of current interest and a few students’ participation 
programmes may be planned. 
Printed folders, giving details about the programmes, 


days, timings and speakers, should be brought out 
to create an awareness regarding the programmes 
among students. 

Always the attempt should be to book outstanding 
persons, so that the students as well as the teachers 
may look forward to listen. 

University teachers should be requested to discuss 
some of the important broadcasts in the class. This 
would go a long way to encourage effective utilization 
of the university broadcasts. 
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Inadequate funds and absense of earmarked staff for 
university broadcasts are some of the main hindrances in 
implementing the above suggestions. 


University of the Air 


On 7th September, 1966, in collaboration with the Delhi 
University Directorate of Correspondence Courses, All India 
Radio launched the ‘University of the Air’. The aim of the 
new service is to give working men and women opportunity to 
pursue higher studies. It would also provide opportunity to 
those who through cicumstances have so far been barred from 
doing so. 


Higher education through correspondence was introduced 
in India in 1962, as a pilot project at the B.A. Pass level. The 
Directorate of the Correspondence Courses has a governing 
body of its own under the chairmanship of the vice-chancellor 
of the Delhi University. The organisational head is the direc- 
tor, who has the rank of a professor of the university. . 


The academic staff consists of seven associate directors, 
one for each of the seven subjects of study, including English, 
economics, Hindi, political science, commerce, mathematics. 
They have the status of the readers in the university. 


All lessons despatched to the students are supervised 
"by the associate directors, with the help of assistants ranging in 
number from 3 to 15 according to the number of registered 
students in a given subject. The assistants also mark the reply 
sheets of the students. In an academic year at least 30 lessons 
are mailed in a subject paper. Every lesson contains a written 
assignment. 


Admission to this course is open to persons from all over 
‘India and to the officers of the Indian foreign services and their 
dependants. The syllabus and the degree awarded are identical 
with those prescribed for regular students, Only the duration 
of the course is longer by nearly a year. This is because the 
students are not likely to get the same time for studies as their 
college-going counterparts. The tution fee is roughly the same. 


i Personal contacts are an important part of the scheme. 
They are organised in collaboration with local educational 
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institutions at a few centres for two or three weeks a year. 
Tutorials in regular classroom style form an important part of 
the contact programme. In Delhi, the seat of the Directorate, 
Sunday classes are organised practically throughout the 
academic year. 


At the final Degree examinations in 1965 and 1966, the 
percentage of successful candidates was 66 and 55 respectively. 
In 1966, some students got first division. 


Teaching is a two-way process. In a correspondence 
study programme the student misses the personal magnetism 
of the teacher who is miles away from him. Stimulation and in- 
spiration through face to face instruction and timely explanation 
are absent. Radio is also a one-way traffic. But the student will 
feel the stimulation of listening to the teacher's voice. If radio 
programmes are properly presented, the student. can gradually 
develop a feeling of receiving individual instruction and atten- 


tion from the radio teacher. 


Provision, moreover, has been made for dealing with 
students? questions and queries in ensuing programmes. The 
radio teacher gives regular written assignment to the listening 
students. Their reply sheets are duly checked by the depart- 
ment of correspondence courses and returned to the students. 


Researches have established that the use of radio in 
correspondence education has generally been found to increase ` 
the student's grasp of the subject matter. This is evident from 
the larger percentage of written assignments submitted by 
these students as compared to their counter parts without radio 
facilities. 


There are certain disciplines— recitation, reading, diction, 
music that are strictly oral. It is not possible to teach these 
through postal instruction. Here radio is of immense value. 


To start with University of the Air, programmes are 
being transmitted thrice a week in the evening from Delhi and 
Madras. Thesecentres have been selected keeping in view the 
large concentration of registered students in these regions. A. 
weekly series of programmes is being put out in English, 
economics and political science. 
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The vice-chancellor of the Delhi University has constituted 
subject-committees for each subject to select topics which can 
be dealt with on radio and to screen the scripts from the subject 
content point of view. 


At present the radio programmes are directed at the 
first-year students of the degree course. As the response has 
been very encouraging, it will be extended to the second-year 
students next year, and to the third-year students in 1968. 


Future Possibilities 


Education is the most important single factor in achiev- 
ing rapid economic development and for a growing democratic 
social order. The system of providing education thorough 
correspondence has become a must to provide equal educational 
opportunities to all, against the present odds of the upward 
spiral of enrolment figures, the lack of qualified teachers, 
building space and adequate funds. 


In the fourth Five Year Plan, provision has been made 
to extend this scheme to students pursuing secondary education, 
technical education and teacher-training. 


; The possibility of using radio along with correspondence 
tuition for training secondary school teachers could be tried at 
one of the universities. Such a project could be the joint 
responsibility of the correspondence department of the regional 
university, regional teachers’ training colleges and the All-India 
Radio. The aim could be to train the untraind teachers already 
working on the staff of the regional schools. 


The teachers’ training course consists of two parts—theory 
and practice. The theory portion would be covered by radio. 
Once a month, the radio lecturer could also give an assignment 
in each of the subjects to the listening students. These assign- 
ments could be assessed by the staff of the correspondence 
course department attached to the concerned university. 


The practice teaching by the candidates could be super- 
vised by the local principals. Regular evaluation reports could 
be sent to the correspondence department. In the beginning, 
teachers could be registered only from those centres where 
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there would be enough schools and principals available for 
supervising the practice teaching. These principals could be 
given a refresher course for proper supervision and guidance 
work before the project is launched. 


During the summer vacations, refresher courses could be 
organised in maximum number of regional teachers' training 
colleges according to the number of registered students. 


The teachers who register for such a course could use 
the radio set of the school to listen to these programmes, 
which could be put out for the convenience of the teachers 
during the school hours. For instance, the programmes could 
be put out from 4.00 to 4.30 p.m., and the principals could be 
requested to see that the teachers who are registered for this 
course are relieved during the corresponding period. Every 
teacher gets a period or two off everyday. Theother alternative 
could be to transmit these programmes either early in the 
morning or late in the evening, when the teachers could tune in 
at home. 


The registered students could be examined along with 
other B.Ed. students. Successful candidates could be awarded 
Degree or Diploma by the university as external students. 


For the secondary school students, correspondence 
courses on the pattern of B.A. Pass Degree students can be 
organised onan all India basis. For making greater use 
of radio in education, a separate broadcasting channel for 
educational broadcasts is necessary. Then alone radio can play 
a fully active role in education. Similarly, the senior officials in 
education have to be convinced that mass media are essential 
ingredients in the national plan for education. 


Calcutta 
eo" 
Bc ate. 


The Rural Hour 


Broadcasts for rural listeners are put out by all the 
regional stations of All India Radio in the early evenings. The 
duration of these programmes ranges between 2 to 24 hours, 


varying from station to station, depending on local needs and 
conditions. 


Within this rural listening chunk there is a hard-core 
agricultural programme of 30 to 40 minutes in duration, 


based on the requirements of the farmers of the area. This . . 


includes subjects concerned directly with agriculture. 


Since its inception, All India Radio has been conscious of 
the vital role that Radio can play in educating and enlightening 
the masses. The North West Frontier Province (now in 
Pakistan) was the first to introduce special broadcasts for edu- 
cating rural India. This was early in 1935. This scheme known 
as the “Peshawar Scheme” suffered from a number of diffi- 
culties—finance and others. The content of the programmes was 
mostly nothing but digests of agriculture pamphlets. However, 
it set the ball rolling and paved the way for future development. 


Till 1948, the growth of community listening was very 
slow. Some of the main reasons were lack of power supply 
inthe majority of the villages, non-availability of suitable 
personnel, limited number of radio stations, and low power 
transmitters. Since 1948, mainly due to the rapid progress 
made in the expansion of AIR's medium wave net work, there 


has been fairly steady Progress, which can be judged from the 
following statistics : 


or 
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Number of Community Listening Sets 


Date Rural areas Urban areas Total 
31-12-48 1,557 408 1,965 
31-12-49 2,652 =: 2,652 
31-12-50 3,152 735 3,887 
31-12-51 3,573 744 4,317 
31-12-52 4,620 896 5,516 
31-12-53 5,825 1,057 6,882 
31-12-54 5,925 1,115 7,040 


In September 1954, in order to give greater incentive to 
State Governments for the expansion of community listening 
in rural areas, the Union Government evolved a new scheme, 
which aims at giving subsidies to the State Governments to the 
extent of 50% of their initial expenditure on the purchase of 
community listening sets. As a result, today there are more 
than 1,60,000 community sets in villages, andallthe 29 Stations 
of AIR broadcast special programmes for rural listeners in 47 
dialects and for nearly 30 hours a day. 

The main ingredients of the rural programmes are news, 
"market rates, informative talks on health, agriculture etc., 
plays, skits, discussions, and interviews. At practically every 
station broadcasting rural programmes, there is a Rural Pro- 
gramme Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of 
Agriculture and Development Departments of State Governments. 

A few years back I had an opportunity to visit a few 
community listening centres in Madhya Pradesh and in rural 
areas around Delhi with a view to assessing the utility and effec- 
tiveness of the rural programmes put out by All India Radio. 
The situation has not changed radically even today. 

One of the apparent reasons for the lack of wide listening 
was that most of the sets remained idle for want of repairs or 
recharging the batteries. During the Survey, 60% of the sets in 

: Delhi State and 50% in Madhya Pradesh were not working for 
one of these reasons. 

The villagers gave the following reasons for not listening : 

1. Feeling too tired after day's work or busy looking 

after the cattle or house-hold affairs. 

2. Radio sets are not installed at proper public places. 

, Why should we go to any individual's home to listen ? ` 

3. Radio centre is at great distance from home. 
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4. Do not understand the language. 
5. Time is not convenient. 
6. The programmes are dull and boring. 


When questioned about the reason for installing radio 
sets in the villages, 69% thought entertainment and informa- 
tion was the reason whereas only 3% said education. Similarly, 
in the letters, the overwhelming majority expressed a wish to 
listen to entertainment programmes only. 


Effectiveness of Radio Programmes 
There are no two views among the educationists over the 


belief that radio has potentialities for good, if used wisely and 
properly, more so in the field of adult education. 


Though at present there is no organised listening in 
rural areas, yet the result of interviews taken in radio and 
non-radio villages indicates that radio has occupied an im- 
portant place in the rural community. People in radio villages 
were better informed than their counterpart in non-radio 
villages. A few people in radio villages were familiar with 
foreign personalities and desirous to know about institutions 
like U N.O., they were less conservative in problems like family 
planning; more news and freedom conscience ; and more 
familiar with scientific implements. All this clearly indicates that 
radio though not widely used is having its impact on rural life 
and outlook. During my visits people in radio villages were 
found more inquisitive about the Goa problem, which was then 
in the news and anxious to know more and more about it. 


Radio looked upon as a Guide 


Another important fact that struck me, while going 
through listners’ letters at Nagpur and Lucknow, was that the 
stock characters who present the rural programmes are quite 
popular. The listeners, whenever in a happy or distressed 
mood, individually or jointly write to them either for solving 
their problems or for presenting something worth while. At 
times, they seek advice about some cattle-disease or child 
problem. This fact too supports the healthy impact of radio 
on village community. 


In Delhi as well as in Madhya Pradesh, I was told that a 
large number of listeners gather on days when folk music is 
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presented. This indicates that apart from all the physical and 
other handicaps, if the programmes are properly planned and 
presented in a lively way, there is scope for wider listening. 
Before discussing how this could be done, it would be interest- 
ing to make a special note of the “Farm Forum Programme". 


Radio Farm Forum 


These Forums are supposed to be primarily Discussion 
Groups of agriculturists who listen to these specially devised 
programmes, and follow up the broadcasts with discussions 
or creative projects. 


A study of the scripts of these programmes, when they: 
were started, reveal that in the beginning this scheme was but 
a part of the Food Production Drive. As is known the dawa 
of independence brought with it a number of compiea ag 
problems—one of the vital ones was that of Food. “Grow Morg 
Food” was the slogan of the day, which unfortunately still con 
tinues. Naturally, there arose the need to set up an agency to 
maintain close and constant contact with the agriculturists, d 
make them aware of the grave situation, and to stimulate an 
inspire them to work hard to save millions of countrymen from 
starvation then, and to save foreign exchange now. It was 
also felt essential to ensure a flow of scientific information from 
agricultural institutions, and research and experimental stations 
to the farmers and to ascertain their needs. 


Farm Forum programmes were conceived to achieve 
the aforesaid objects. The programmes were inaugurated On 
18th September, 1949 by seven AIR stations. The frequency 
was thrice a week. In order that the listeners may fully under- 
stand the subject matter, the AIR officers and rural programme 
Supervisors were supposed to hold discussions after the broad- 
casts. 

“The Foru 


l m at each village meets once a week and con- 
Sists of enthusias 


tic rural listeners under the leadership of an 
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intelligent and educated person. AIR's representative is present 
at these meetings to help in follow up discussions and to 
answer questions...... Though the immediate purpose of these 
Forums is to stimulate food production, there is every possibility 
of these developing into a nucleus for the general welfare and 
Teconstruction of villages" observes the 1949-50 report of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 


The 1950-51 report claims that “The number of listening 
£roups which was 81 at the end of 1949, has steadily increased 
and reached the figure of 137. In addition to these, public 
Spirited men in many villages are organising, around their own 
Private sets, small groups, which follow these programmes with 
interest and report to the broadcasting stations their reactions.” 


After the 1951 report not a single line appears about the ` 
Forums in any of the consequent Reports. In 1955, during my 
visits to the radio centres in Delhi and Madhya Pradesh villages, 
It-was observed that these Forums existed mostly on paper 
alone. The little impact narrated above was due to the few 
Private sets. The number of sach sets is gradually growing in 
the villages. 


Reasons why the Forums did not succeed in India 


: 1. Three programmes a week are far too many fora serious 
educational purpose. There should not be more than one 
Programme a week, so that adults who are interested can 
Conveniently make it a point to listen to the radio forum 
Programmes on a particular day of a week. 

2. Forum programmes were only a one man show. 
There was lack of co-ordinated efforts on the part of AIR and 
the Adult Education Agencies. 


3. The sponsors of the scheme laid much emphasis on 
Post Broadcast Discussions under trained and intelligent leader- 
Ship. It was surprising that this vital aspect was neglected. 
For instance, take Delhi State. There were said to be 35 Farm 
. Orum centres and to conduct Post Broadcast Discussions 
there was just one field worker besides the rural programme 
Supervisor. How could they cope with the situation effectively ? 


Serious attempts to train local leadership were 
hardly made. Unless the local residents come forward, the 
Presence of an AIR representative on the spot at the time of 
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broadcasting hour, does not and cannot serve much useful 
purpose. 

5. The scientific information broadcast had no practical 
bearing on the farm problems, Scientific marvels can bring 
marvellous achievements, but while advising the farmers, their 
practical difficulties and methods of farming should always be 
borne in mind. For instance—the experiments carried out on 
Government Model farms were mostly broadcast. Now the 
persons who work on these farms, besides being educated, are 
well equipped with modern scientific implements. All their 
achievements and sermons have neither appeal nor practical 
value, as the listener has neither the means nor the knowledge 
to execute the suggestions. ^ 


6. The Indian farmer cannot make use of the printed. 
material. AIR failed to organise an agency who could always 
convey the reaction of the listeners to the forum programmes, 
and their needs and interests. 


In 1956, a pilot research project of Farm Radio Forums 
was carried out in certain Marathi speaking areas that form 
a homogeneous community in the Bombay State on the lines 
of the Canadian system. This controlled experiment, tO 
measure the effectiveness of Farm Forum programmes, was 
financed by UNESCO. It was a joint enterprise of AIR, the 
Government of Bombay, the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


and several other Institutions. The project had three major 
aspects : 


(a) Organisation of Farm Forums in the areas selected 
and ensuring their effective working. 


(b) Planning and presentation of specially designed 
radio programmes. 


(c) Scientific assessment of the discussions and conclu- 
sions arrived at by the forums, the effects of the 
programmes on the members of the forums, an the 
attitudes, reactions etc. ; of the community cover? 
by the programmes. 


Special programm : e 
p ; nme planning sub-committees wer 
formed ; fortnightly Guides for the Eatin Forum Programmes 


were published, and Special E 
discussions were opo ikd! Ee VR oe a 
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The assessment of the results of the broadcasts was 
carried out by Prof. Paul Neurath, Fulbright Professor of 
Social Research at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 
Bombay. His conclusions were : 


(i) Radio Farm Forum as a transmission agent for dis- 
semination of knowledge has proven itself a success beyond 
expectations. (ii) Group discussion as a means of transmitting 
knowledge was a complete success. (ii) The Forum developed 
rapidly as a new institution in village life. It grew into a 
decision-making body that could speed up common pursuits of 
the village. It became an important instrument in village 
democracy, developing both leadership and a sense of partici- 
pation in village affairs. (iv) The reaction of the villagers to 
the Forum was most enthusiastic. There was a unanimous 
demand that it be made a permanent feature. 


At present there are more than 8,000 Forums actively 
functioning in rural areas. It is envisaged that by the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan the number of forums would reach 
25,000. The overall listening situation has not much improved. 
This is quite evident from the fact that in 1965, when it was 
felt that radio should be effectively utilised to boost agricultu- 
ral production and to give active communication support to 
the Intensive Agricultural programmes of the Government of 
India and the States, a new Farm and Home Broadcasting 
cell had to be set up with more or less similar objectives in 
view. 


Why is it that inspite of the success of the Poona experi- 
ment, the picture still continues to be bleak ? A close look 
at the planning, production and organisational machinery would 
reveal that for financial and other reasons, the special set up 
evolved : planning committees, special officers for conducting 
follow up activities and technical manpower to ensure quality 
of reception ceased to exist. It appears that the organisation is 
yet to learn the valuable lesson that educational broadcasting 
costs money, it can’t be run cheaply. 


Farm and Home Broadcasting 


To attain food sufficiency, massive efforts are in progress 
in India. Before the Third Five Year Plan limited resources 
were utilized over too wide an area. To prevent this frittering 
away of the available meagre resources, in the Third Plan India’s 
planners conceived what was popularly known as the Package 
Programme. The objective was to intensify efforts with a com- 
bination of all technological improvements and concentration 
of manpower and resources in selected areas which has optimum 
conditions for increasing agricultural production. Beginning 
with seven districts, the programme was extended to sixteen 
selected districts endowed with high potential. 


The facilities provided in the package districts included : 


(/) Adequate and timely supply of production requisites 
such as fertilizers, improved seeds, pesticides and 
implements ; 

(ii) adequate and timely supply of credit through coope- 
trative societies ; 

(iii) arrangements for marketing and other services tO 
enable the farmers to obtain a reasonable price for 
their marketable surplus ; 


(iv) adequate storage facilities for stocking production 
supplies and farm produce 

©) intensive educational efforts, particularly through 
scientific demonstrations and on the job training 
courses through trained Extension workers ; 
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(vi) strengthening of transport arrangements to ensure 
mobility of supplies and staff ; 

(vii) village planning for increased production including 
livestook improvement programmes ; 


(viii) strengthening of village organisations like the coope- 
ratives and the Panchayats ; and 


(ix) establishment of Agricultural Implements Workshops 
and Seed and Soil-testing Laboratories. 


The adoption of improved farm practices resulted in a 
steady improvement in agricultural productivity in these districts. 
In Ludhiana, the yield of wheat increased by as much as 48.5 
percent : from 15.62 quintals per hectare in 1960-61 to 23.22 
quintals per hectare in 1964-65. In West Godavari, Shahabad 
and Raipur districts, the yield of rice increased by 22 to 33 
per cent.” * 


The success of: the ‘Package Programme’ approach 
prompted further extension of the technique with some modifica- 
tion under a new scheme called the ‘Intensive Agriculture Areas 
Programme’ which now covers about 130 selected districts. 


A The new agricultural strategy aims at increasing yields 
in areas which have assured irrigation facilities by supplying the 
farmers with fertilizers and high yielding varieties of seeds. 
Nearly eleven million farm families are involved in this venture. 
The need of farmer education to bring about this vast techno- 
logical change is obvious. The need is not only to convey agri- 
cultural information but also to inculcate in them the desired 
scientific temper. 

Realising the important role Radio can play, All India 
Radio set up ten Intensive Farm and Home Broadcasting Units 
in the selected stations of the AIR to provide problem-oriented 
information to the farmers ofa small homogeneous area with 
Similarity of agricultural conditions, problems and practices. It 
is proposed that by the end of the current plan period, a total 
number of 46 such units will be established. The aim is to 
give radio support to the 130 districts earmarked for intensive 
agricultural deyelopment. 


*Randhawa M.S.: Intensive Agriculture Programme, Government of 
. India, 1965, Pp. 2, 8. 
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Programme pattern : 30 to 45 minutes hard-core agri- 
cultural programme will be regular part of the overall two hour. 
tural programmes. These programmes will be problem oriented 
and strictly based on the calendar of operations in the field. 
The attempt would be to bring the radio mike the man in the 
field, and not those who have no real stake in farming. 


There is a small Farm and Home Cell in the Office of the 
Director General, All India Radio, at New Delhi. This cell is 
headed by a Director, Farm and Home Broadcasts, assisted 
by a Joint Director. The functions of this Cell are as follows : 


1. 


To formulate and design special programme on the 
radio to give active communication support to the 
Intensive Agricultural Programmes of the Government 


of India and the States. 


. To maintain close liaison with the various concerned 


Ministries specially Food and Agriculture and Com- 
munity Development at the Centre as well as the 
States in pursuance of the above objective. 


. To establish and supervise the working of the Inten- 


sive Agricultural Broadcasting Units in the various 
stations of AIR. 


. To organise and conduct special training programmes 


for personnel engaged in farm broadcasting. 


. To assist and participate in training programmes of 


extension personnel like the Extension Officers, Block 
Development Officers, SEOs, VLWs, Mukhya Sevakas, 
Gram Sevikas and Chief Organisers etc. organised by 
the Centre and the States. 


. To guide and supervise the working of the Radio 


Rural Forums Scheme and group listening in the 
States. 


- To formulate and execute plans for the expansion of 


field-based and problem-oriented intensive agricultural 
broadcasting so as to cover the whole country in 2 
phased manner on the basis of agriculturally homo- 
geneous and compact areas. 


- To keep active liaison with FAO, UNESCO and other 


organisations interested in rural uplift in general a" 


How do you feel about our Women Hour? What would you like to 
listen to ? 


v3 on the problem just discussed in this radio 


Now please tell us your view 
programme. 


te for 


isi 


is a pre-requi 


g Service. 


hool broadecastin, 


ive sc] 


f the Heads of Schools 


organising an effect 


Active co-operation o 
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farm broadcasting in particular, through appropriate 
channels. 


9. Overall supervision of all radio programmes projected 
to rural areas with emphasis on developmental 
activity. 

10. To formulate and design special programmes on TV 
to lend support to the intensive agricultural pre- 
grammes within the viewing range of the TV trans- ` 
mitter in some selected villages around Delhi at 
present and later to extend this activity to other TV 
centres when established. To maintain liaison with 
officers and sections dealing with community listening 
in the Directorate General. 


Each unit works under the administrative control of the 
Station Director, as a part of the overall rural unit. Their 
main responsibility is to produce the 30 to 45 minutes hard- 
core agricultural programmes. Each unit is headed by a Farm 
Radio Extension Officer who is supported by a Field Reporter, 
a Field Assistant and a Scriptwriter. The Extension Officer, 
the Field Reporter and the Field Assistant are drawn from 
amongst the extension personnel of the local area and have at 


least 10 years of experience of having served in some capacity 
ney in that tract. Most of the 


or the other in the extension aget t 
Extension Officers selected have also had extensive background 
addition to a basic degree in 


in agricultural communication in 
agriculture. 

3 Another interesting and noticeable feature of this project 
is a programme *Calling All Extension Workers’. This is to pro- 
vide a direct link between the district level extension staff and 
the field workers of the extension agency. This aims at achiev- 
ing the following objectives : 

(1) A direct line of communication will be built up bet- 
ween the district officials and the field staff, decreas- 
ing the quantum of postal communication and the 
delays involved therein. 

(2) It will be possible to guide and instruct the Village 
Level Workers in their day-to-day work. 

(3) The Village Level Workers will be kept well informed 
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and uptodate in technical matters. Thus their effi- 
ciency and competence will be enhanced. 

The Project will help in the wider dissemination of 
information both topical and technical through the 
listening groups and the bulletin boards. s 


(5) Intensive radio communication will help in cutting 
down too many district level meetings, thus increasing 
the total number of men and days that the V.L.W. 
will be working in the field. 

(6) Even during floods and other seasonal hazards, this 
communication line will work unhampered. 


(7) Information vital for successful agricultural opera- 
tions, i.e. release of water in various distributaries, 
availability of seeds, fertilisers, etc. in stores will be 
readily made available to the farming community 
without any time lag. 

(8) Radio could be used as an effective means of follow- 
up in the training programmes both for the farmers 
and the extension staff. 


It is hoped that this new venture. would succeed in pro- 
viding an active communication support to achieve the set food 
production targets before the country as quickly as possible. 
Much would depend on the resources of All India Radio to pro- 
vide the needed finance and leadership for planning, production 
and presentation of right type of programmes, production of 
suitable supplementary material for the use of the Village Level 
Workers and Extension Officers, and constant evaluation of 
programmes. 


(4 


YS 


* 
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Main Problems 


The main problems can be enumerated thus : 

1. Installation and Maintenance of Community Sets. 

2. Organisation of the Rural Broadcasting Section. 

3. Planning and Production problems. 

4. Problem of Audience Building. 

It is generally believed that finance is a main hindrance. 
Surely money and staff is needed to put out quality broadcasts ; 
but, equally important is the question of organisation and ‘the 
proper understanding of rural problems and the rural mind. 
Although the above problems are inter-related, for the sake of 
convenience, each is dealt with separately here. 


i. Installation and Maintenance of Community Sets 


While All India Radio provides the programme, the res- 
ponsibility for the installation and maintenance of community 
receivers rests with State Governments. The State authorities 
should see that necessary arrangements are being made to keep 
the sets in working condition. Some of the State Governments 
have already taken the initiative. For instance, in Madhya 
Pradesh (in May 55) there were 27 maintenance centres. Out 
of these twenty-one were Battery-Charging cum Radio Repair 
workshops. On average only 30 sets came under each centre. 
So far as the staff is concerned, there were 23 Mechanics and 
53 Bettery Assistants for the whole State. In addition, there 
were nine Radio Assistants who were supposed to be on constant 
duty to repair the sets on the spot. But despite this elaborate 
organisation and staff, it was observed, during the survey, that 
50%, of the community sets were out of order. This shows how 
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important it is to have both a proper set up and adequate super- 
vision to maintain community sets. 


The other important aspect of this problem is the selection 
of the right place to keep the sets. The generalcomplaint of the 
listeners has been that the community sets are not installed at 
proper public places, and that they resent going to any 
individual’s home for listening. This situation has arisen for the 
following reasons : 


1. Some two decades ago, when the Rural Community 
schemes were initiated, the villagers were very suspicious of 
this scientific boon. A superstition prevailed among the rural 
people that Radio would bring disaster to them; and the 
Government had devised in it an evil to tax them. I was told 
by the Rural Programme Supervisor at Delhi that in those days 
they actually used to throw away the sets into verandahs of 
well-to-do landlords. 


2. In most of the villages there is a public place called 
Chopal which is an open small verandah. But how can the com- 
munity set be installed in such an open unprotected place? More 
So when no one is prepared to take the responsibility of looking 
after it. 


But it cannot be denied that the complaint of the villagers 
is genuine, and that the community sets should be installed 
at proper public places. Besides, one of the cordial principles of 
adult education is that the *Physical conditions should be 
favourable’. Most villagers still cut fodder with primitive instru- 
ments, carry heavy bundles of fodder crops on their heads and 
pull water from a well. Is it not too much to expect of such a 
villager that after finding his way through dark, dusty zig-zag 
narrow roads, treading over cow-dung and night soil, he would 
spend the evening leisure hour listening to radio, sitting on the 
open ground or in a dusty verandah ? Perhaps he would not 
mind taking ten minutes walk if the place is nice and comfortable, 
where he can at least relax for an hour or two. So the first 
thing is to see that the community listening set is installed at 
the right place where the listeners can be comfortably seated. 


Constitutionally weare already pledged to universal and 
free education for our children upto the age of 14. We have also 
taken a vow to liquidate illiteracy and uproot ignorance. Under 
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the circumstances, the Government should build one Community 
Centre in each village, before going ahead with any reconstruc- 
tional activity. Because all talks of reconstruction will be useless 
if ignorance is not rooted out. Part of this centre should serve as 
a primary school in the morning and as a recreational cum 
educational Centre for the adults in the evening. Besides class- 
rooms, it should have one big hall equipped with a small stage 
and a screen. It should be a nice comfortable place, well deco- 
rated with pictures, charts, educational posters, and with 
provision for indoor and outdoor games. It should be so 
constructed and equipped that people will like to assemble there 
to forget their worries and the day’s hard labour. If life is to 
be brought back to the monotonous village atmosphere, if 
rural culture is to be revived, if a co-operative spirit and demo- 
cratic ideals are to be fostered amongst villagers, if the young 
villagers’ desire to migrate to urban areas is to be checked at 
any cost, and if educated workers and teachers are to be encou- 
raged to settle in rural areas, such a Commnity Centre is the 
first and foremost requisite. 

The social education teacher and village level worker 
should be nominated as Honorary Secretaries of the commu- 
nity centre. Vocational classes, Film Shows, Exhibitions of 
cottage industries, and scientific agricultural tools, reconstruc- 
tion schemes of State Government Schemes in pictures etc. 
could be some useful attractions. 

Until such Community Centres come into existence, 
present primary school buildings should be utilized for the 
purpose. The State Departments, which look after adult edu- 
cation and Community Development Projects, should contribute 
to equip the buildings with a stage, a screen and lighting 
arrangements. 

As cheap transistorised radio sets are now available, 
adequate listening facilities should not prove an unsurmount- 
able problem. As a matter of fact time has come to encourage 
individual listening. 

2. Organisation of Rural Broadcasting Section 

If the aim of Rural Broadcasting is to educate and 

enlighten the rural adults, as is professed, it should be very 


' clearly understood that Educational Broadcasting is a specialized 


service, and so it must be treated on a different footing from 
other departments of All India Radio. The Farm Forum 
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Programme experiment has made it quite clear that AIR alone 
cannot deliver the goods. Rural Broadcasting should become 
a joint enterprise of All India Radio, State Agriculture 
Departments and State Adult Education Association (in 
every State in India there is a State Adult Education Associa- 
tion). In collaboration they should form ‘The State Rural 
Broadcasting Council’. This Council should decide the aims 
and contents of the programmes. The day-to-day work may 
be conducted by a paid full time Secretary. 
3. Planning & Production Problems 
Programme Planning 

As is evident from the study undertaken, the rural adult 
is not radio minded. He has to be attracted to the radio and 
to be convinced that Radio is his real friend and guide. He 
needs to beconvinced that by not listening to rural programmes 
he misses a lot in life—healthy entertainment, useful know- 


The following committees are suggested :— 
1. Planning Committee for Farm Forum Programmes, 


2. Committee for Programmes on Health and House 
Planning, 


3. Committee for Educational and Cultural Programmes. 


4. Committee for Music. 
5. Committee for Women Programmes, 


Representatives of Village Organisations, Listeners’ Re-. 


presentatives, and Community Set Caretakers should be well 
represented on these committees, 
Listners? Participation 


In the Radio situation, the listener cannot interrupt the 
talker, and ask him to Iepeat or clarify his doubt. The present 
listener is also illiterate. So the educators should also see that 
there is a Group Leader who is intelligent enough to reply to 


T. 
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their queries. If he cannot satisfy them, he should jot down 
those points and send them to the Radio authorities, together 
with the listeners’ criticisms and suggestions. Listeners’ views, 
thus gathered, can be edited and broadcast once a month. 
This will stimulate the listeners to listen to the programmes 
attentively and intelligently. This gives them a sense of 
participation, as well as a chance to have their doubts clarified 
by experts. A couple of thousand years ago Aristotle objected 
to books and lectures because no opportunity was given to talk 
back. As someone has said, “Our aim in education should 
not be to make people sponge-minded to soak up whatever comes 
on the air or written in the book, but ta make them critical 
minded ; to develop good judgement about whether something 
is good or bad, appropriate or inappropriate". (Education on 
the Air, Yearly Book of Ohio University, 1940, P. 233.) 


Taking all the points into consideration, in collaboration 
with the planning committees discussed above, the Rural Broad- 
casting Council should prepare the programme schedule, speci- 
fying the aim and scope of each of the series, and pass it on to 
the Production Unit of the All India Radio. 

Production Problems 

To discover talented scriptwriters and speakers, to get 
a satisfactory script written, to rehearse the participants of the 
programme, and finally to put the programme on the air, all 
this is the job of the Producer. This implies that he must be a 
man of wide and varied experiences. 

The first important thing to select is the right broadcaster. 
Selection of the speaker is of great significance, especially when 
the aim of the programme is to persuade the listeners to adopt 
a new way or to give up an old habit. Here, how far the 
broadcaster enjoys the confidence of the rural adults, matters a 
lot. As Daniel N. Kulp puts it, “Members ofa group are 
likely to be more responsive to the ‘prestige’ influence of 
authorities with similar opinions.” So far as possible 
attempts should be made to bring village elders or 
constructive rural workers i.e. men and women who enjoy the 
confidence of. the villagers. When the broadcasters are 
selected from the urban areas, striking personalities and 
effective speakers should be selected because an individual’s 
tendency to accept a given piece of advice advocated by another 
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person depends in part upon how well informed and intelligent 
he believes the communicator is. In such cases participation 
of one or two intelligent villagers challenging the advice given, 
can make the programme more lively and interesting. For 
instance, take the talk on ‘Untouchability’ broadcast from 
Delhi Station of All India Radio. A learned broadcaster 
spoke about the laws laid down in the Constitution to eradicate 
untouchability, preaching how for centuries the untouchables 
suffered, and what Mahatma Gandhi did to wipe out this sin 
ofthe Hindu Society. Such sermons are good but not necessarily 
effective. This programme could have been made more interesting 


and effective by bringing to the Studio a typical orthodox villager . 


and a village priest, giving them an opportunity to express their 
opinions freely, and then the speaker could counter-argue 
and explain how the orthodox way of thinking has on the 
whole done harm to the society and humanity. All this would 
have stimulated the listeners. Some might have started 
thinking that if he were in the studio, he might have argued so 
and so. And thus after the broadcast, in the natural course 
of events, a discussion might have followed. 


To quote another instance Ilistened to a talk on *Consoli- 
dation of Lands. The speaker evidently a high ranking 
Government official, talked in a high sounding sanskritised 
Hindi. He enumerated the disadvantages of fragmentation, the 
advantages of consolidation ; and gave a few impressive facts 
and figures regarding the Government schemes and the targets 
achieved in some parts of the country. The only thing that 
was obvious was that A.LR. was acting in this case as a mere 
propaganda weapon of the Government. 


. In such cases what is desired is to collect data from 
villages about how the villagers feel about the Government 
Reform. How things have changed in those places where the 
Scheme has been in operation. The farmers themselves should 
E brought to the microphone, and be given a chance to say 
I Oy they are affected by the scheme and what they feel about 
oe pd Dene expert should round up the programme 

izing the good points and i 
by the villagers. p and clarifing the doubts expressed 
Equally important 


3 is the fact ice gi is 
practical, andthe means s act that the advice given 1 


uggested are not beyond the reach of 
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the average farmer. For instance there was a talk on ‘Potato 
Plantation’ broadcast from AIR, Nagpur. The speaker was a 
Lecturer of an Agricultural College. Let us take it for granted that 
he had also experience of working on the experimental farm 
attached to the college. Agreed that he was the right person 
for the job. Now what did he say ? How and when to sow, 
from where to get better seeds ; how the college did things and 
with what amazing results. But would it make any sense to 
the village agriculturists ? Certainly not. The experimental 
Government farms use allthe available scientific knowledge 
and implements, and they have enough money to use the best 
means. The poor farmer has neither the knowledge nor the 
means. Sucha talk can be useful only if it states how an 
average farmer does things, and how a particular farmer 
achieved different and better results, by adopting slightly different 
ways and implements, and taking particular precautions. 


Lastly the Producers have to be cautious enough not to 
Over preach, and hurt the feelings of the villagers. It isa 
mistake to take it for granted that their minds are like clean slates, 
and that all the useful wisdom is stored in the Studios. Here 
I would quote only one letter written by a woman listener to 
All India Radio, Lucknow. She writes : *In the programmes 
we hear enough these days about the qualities of a good house- 
wife, kindly stop this nonsense and leave us alone." 


Thus the Producer has to see that he. does not overdo 
the preaching, and that the content of the programme is 
related to the life and problems of the listeners and helps them 
in arriving at certain understandings, attitudes, appreciations 
and ideals. No programme is any good, unless itis enter- 
taining, informative and instructive. It should also be suffi- 
ciently forceful to inspire and stimulate the listeners to put into 


‘practice, what the programme urges them to do. 


Equally difficult is the Producer’s task of selecting the 
Suitable script-writer and the broadcaster. Like a good 
teacher, the broadcaster should possess an expert knowledge of 
the subject, and the social background and intelligence-standard 
of the listeners. For instance for Health Education only those * 
physicians and nurses or Health Officers, who practise in the 
Tural areas, should be allowed to talk to rural adults. 
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Again the Producer should see that as a script-writer the 
broadcaster possesses a double-gift: the power to pick out 
salient facts and the power to compress them into a small 
compass. The script should be more concise yet more ex- . 
pressive than ordinary speech, and more coloquial yet less 
diffuse and certainly less flowery than ordinary writing. 
Instead of dabbling in everything and touching upon a multi- 
plicity of questions, it should give listeners an insight into 
fundamental truths. The introductory paragraph must always 
be arresting. It should always begin with some actual facts 
instead of vague themes. The material presented must be 
simple but at the same time appealing. The programme should 
show the listeners how to do something which they could 
profitably do, or convey some information which they will 
understand and remember. 


For a successful broadcast it is equally important that 
the language of the script is not beyond the comprehension of 
the. listeners most of whom are not even literate. The script 
should be written in short, single, simple and clear sentences, 
one leading to another in steady sequence. Scientific and 
technical terms should be avoided as far as possible. 


Thus the Producer hasa very difficult and responsible 
job, and much of the success of the programme depends on his 
educational background, imagination and missionary spirit. 
He must know his audience well, and all the sources of 
information for varied topics. 


Now that agriculture specialists are taken on the staff 
of AIR. programme quality should improve fast. 


Problem of Audience Building 


Audience building for serious programmes demands special 
efforts to discover all the possible groups in the listening area ' 
social, economic, political and religious ; to take their leaders 
into confidence, and to plan programmes to meet the centra 
needs and interests of these different groups. 


The organization side of the work sho 
responsibility of the State Adult EN eU p rid 
key man should be the Caretaker-person in i ion. odi 
Community Set. The general policy should be to arge o t 
Social Education Teacher as the Caretaker, EU NM 
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already gets a monthly allowance for conducting adult classes, 
and secondly because being educated he can go through the 
Programme Material supplied ; conduct pre and post broadcast 
activities, and convey the Listeners? reaction to the State Adult 


Education Association. 


To assist the Caretaker in his job of Audience Building 
a small committee called ‘The Listeners’ Council’ should be 
organised in each village. The main functions of such Councils 
would be : 

(a) To assist the Group Leader in Audience Building 
activities, and in conducting pre and post Broadcast 
work. 

(b) To investigate the needs and interests of the local 
listeners, and to convey it through the Caretaker to 
the State Adult Education Association. 


(c) To suggest ways and means to make the program- 
mes more effective, and to recommend local talent 
to AIR. 

Itisa sound educational maxim that the basis for a 
sound education must be found in the life of the people 
themselves. Listeners’ Councils, if properly organised, can 
serve the purpose of conveying constantly the felt needs of the 
rural community to the Rural. Broadcasting Council. 


Awareness about the Programme Content 


The tastes and needs of every individual differ, and so 
does his profession. Everyone cannot be interested in the 
same programme. So a listener must know of the content of 
the day’s programme in advance, so that if he is interested he 
may look forward to it, and go to the community listening 
centre with a purpose. He will have his own idea about the 
programme, and a few questions in his mind, which he would 
expect the speaker to explain. He will listen to the programme 
with an alert mind, and naturally after the broadcast he will 
participate in the follow up discussion. 


So far, the policy of AIR has been to announce the 
next day’s items. This does not help to provide the frame of 
reference. Publicity Brochures giving details about the 
programme contents should be published and supplied to the 
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members of the Listeners’ Council at least a fortnight in 
advance to enable them to create an awareness about the 
programmes in the interested groups who would then avail 
themselves of the educational opportunity. 


These Brochures should also contain instructions for 
conducting pre and post Broadcast activities, to be conducted 
by the Group Leader. 


Listeners’ Views 


A basic factor in successful programming is a knowledge 
of what the audience wants to listen to. This is, perhaps, the 
weakest aspect of the AIR organisation. Though there is 
a Listener Research Section, Listener Research is not being 
given the attention it deserves. “It is important to realise that 
the primary object of broadcasting is to be heard... ...“If public 
reactions are assumed by the broadcasting authorities, with- 
out proper scientific assessments, the public service rendered by 
them has often the danger of becoming irresponsible." 


Day to day knowledge of the Listeners’ reaction is more 
particularly essential in educational broadcasting. The Group 
"Leaders should be asked to submit a report of the Listeners? 
reaction to the Secretary State Adult Education Association 
regularly, who in turn should edit reports received from 
different centres, prepare a short summary and broadcast these 
once a month. This would give a sence of responsibility and 
satisfaction to all the participants, as they would feel that their . 
Voice is heard, their doubts clarified, their queries answered and 
their advice considered. This two-way communication is 
essential if Radio is to be fully utilised as an educational 
medium. 


Regional Conferences 


. The Rural Broadcasting Council should also organise 
Tegional conferences of Listeners in collaboration with the 
Listeners’ Councils, Group Leaders and Rural Education 
Officers. This will create an awareness among the masses 
about the Rural Programmes, give the listeners an opportunity 
to express themselves, and listen to the broadcasters and 


Estimate Q i = 
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producers’ views in person. This would establish closer contacts 
among the Listeners, Producers and Script-writers and will serve 
as an educational experience to all who take part. It will also go 
along way towards better understanding and audience building. 
This opportunity should also be used to organise Short Training 
Courses for the Group Leaders, to give them an insight into 
AIR’s working, and in the technique of conducting preparation 
and follow up activities. Organisation of Listening Groups, 
Listeners’ Councils and assessment of programmes should also 
be discussed during the course. 
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Broadcasts for Industrial Workers 


Though India is still predominantly an agricultural coun- 
try, the number of industries, big and small, is gradually 
increasing. The growing importance of the industrial worker 
in the country's economy is being recognised and also the fact 
that on his efficiency and contentment depends the progress of 
industry and thus the prosperity of the nation. 

Before 1949, the Calcutta Station of All India Radio was 
the only station to put out special programmes for industrial 
workers. Today 17 stations transmit these programmes. 


Industrial Programmes 


Timings and Frequency on December 1, 1966 


AIR Station Timings Frequency 
Lucknow/Allahabad ^ 18.15—18.45 Daily 
Ranchi 18.10—18.30 Daily 
Indore/Bhopal 18.40—19.00 Daily 
Bombay 11.10—11.30 Daily except 
on Sundays 
18.30—19.00 Daily 
Calcutta 18.10—18.30 Daily 
Tn Bengali and 
Hindi on 
alternate days 
Hyderabad 12.30—13.00 Daily except 
on Sundays 
Vijayawada 12.30—13.00 Daily except 
on Sundays 
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AIR Station 
Trivandrum 


Calicut 


Madras 
Bangalore 


Nagpur 
Tiruchi 
Kurseong 
Gauhati 
Delhi 
Port Blair 
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Timings 
12.35—13.05 
17.30— 18.00 
12.40—13.05 
17.30 —18.00 
12.00—12.30 
12.00—12.30 
17.30—18.00 
18.30 —19.00 
12.00—13.00 
17.30--18.00 
10.00—11.00 
18.10—18.30 
18.30—18.45 


Frequency 

Four days a week 
Four days a week 
Four days a week 
Four days a week 
Five days a week 
Five days a week 
Five days a week 
Thrice a week 
Twice a week 
Twice a week 
Once a week 
Once a month 
Thrice a week 


Number of Industrial Forums on December 1, 1966 


Delhi 


Lucknow/Allahabad 
Indore/Bhopal 


Ranchi 
Bombay 
Nagpur 
Ahmedabad 
Madras 
Bangalore 
Tiruchi 
Hyderabad 
Vijayawada 
Trivandrum 
Calicut 
Calcutta 
Gauhati 
Kurseong 


Total 321 
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A few years back I conducted a survey to assess the 
impact of these programmes. Methods of investigation employed’ 
were : visits to the welfare centres and mills equipped with 
listening equipment and interviewing workers, 


Position in West Bengal 


In West Bengal nearly 5097 of the Industrial Workers: 
come from adjoining Hindi States, so prior to April, 1955, the 
Calcutta Station used to broadcast for fifteen minutes in Hindi 
and for another fifteen minutes in Bengali. Then authorities. 
came to fear that it was not proper to divide the listeners on a 
linguistic basis. So at present, under the presumption that 
workers are mostly bi-lingual, as they work and live together, 
a mixed programme in Bengali and Hindusthani is broadcast 
everyday for 20 minutes from 6.15 to 6.35 P.M. The subjects 
usually dealt with are Industrial and Welfare Laws, Health and 
Hygiene, Social Evils, Epic Stories and Lives of Great Reformers. 


On my visitsto a few jute mills and welfare centres I gathered 
the following : 


l. In some mills, gradually as it was revealed that the 
Workers were not interested in listening to broad- 
casts, arrangements were being made to play gramo- 
phone records every evening. 


2. Ina few others, the radio set was on from 6 P.M. 
to 10 P.M. There was no serious organised listen- 
ing. The listeners sitting in their own verandahs 
listened to music. 

3. The workers, in general; were not aware of the fact . 
that special programmes for them are being broad- 
cast by the AIR. . 

4: Labour Welfare Officers were ofthe opinion that 
real labour problems were rarely discussed at the 
Proper time. The presentation was boring and the 
broadcasters were not properly selected. 

5.  Afterthe day's toil, w 


| orkers wanted music and enter- 
tainment, and not e 


ducational sermons. 


6. In the majority of the Labour Welfare Centres I 


observed that young Workers gather to listen to film. 
music alone, 
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Position in Bombay State 


The All India Radio Station of Ahmedabad has been 
presenting special programmes for the Gujrati speaking indus. 
trial workers of the State since its inception in April, 1949. They 
last for half an hour and are broadcast every evening. The 
Bombay Station caters for the Marathi speaking workers. The 
main ingredients of the programmes are: Industrial and Health 
problems, Labour legislation, Constitution of India, Five Year 
Plan, Social Evils and Music. 


On contacting the mills having radio sets Twas informed 
that the time of Industrial Programmes does not coincide 
With that of recess time in the mills which is from 7.30 to $ 
P.M. This recess time is common in all the mills. The AIR 
authorities were aware of this situation, but because of very 
limited number of frequencies available, and because in the 
evening certain items sponsored at Delhi are relayed by 
all stations of AIR, a solution is not easy to find. 

At present the workers cannot listen to the Industrial 


Programmes in the mills. However, practically all the mills. 
Tun in double shift from 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. and from 3 P.M. to 


.10 P.M. and workers have to serve in either shift in rotation. 


Those workers who are in the first shift can listen to the 
Programmes in the evening in the Labour Welfare Centres. 
Organised by the Bombay State Labour Welfare Board. In 
Ahmedabad, at that time, there were nine centres in the town 
and all were equipped with listening facilities. To study the 
listening habits of the workers, I visited all the nine centres and 
interviewed workers. 
Radio Listening 

I visited a few centre 


morning. I always found workers | | 
relayed from Ceylon, Dacca or some other Stations. 


In Ahmedabad I found that the Welfare Centre Orga- 
Nisers (Persons in-charge of the Centres) were well aware of the 
Industrial Broadcasts. Besides, the Labour Welfare Board 
had issued instructions to make the best use of these pro- 
grammes. Still the Organisers said that the workers just did 
not want to listen to serious educational broadcasts. If they 
insisted or kept tuning in to All India Radio, the attendance 


s in the evening anda few in the 
istening to film music 
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fell considerably, and the workers shifted to nearby hotels to 
listen to film music. So to keep up attendance, and to check 
them from idling away their leisure in Hotels, they had to 
yield to the workers’ choice. 


In some centres the workers have their own folk-music 
parties. At times these parties are invited by the AIR to 
present music on air. On such occasions the workers gather 
round the radio to listen to industrial programme. Another 
occasion for listenings is the time when some prominent labour 
leader is to discuss some labour dispute or strike going on in 
‘some part of the State or elsewhere in India. 


Adult Literacy Classes 


The Labour Welfare Centres do not run literacy classes. 
To eradicate illiteracy and ignorance in the State, the Bombay 
‘Government has appointed Social Education Committees for 
the three regions of Gujrat, Maharashtra and Karnatak. Apart 
from those in big cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, Shola- 
pur and Jalgaon their are City Social Education Committees. 
These committees run social education classes in industrial 
as well as non-industrial areas. The government bears 50% 
of the total expenditure incurred by these committees and the 
other half is met by the committees through local contributions. 
‘The Municipalities usually bear the bulk of this 50%. 


Ahmedabad Town Adult Education Committee was 
inaugurated on the 10th November, 1948. The courses are 
‘divided into two grades—the first is of four months duration an 
the second one of six months. When a person passes bot 
the grades, a literacy certificate is awarded to him. The courses 
include : reading, writing, arithmetic, history, civics, geography 
-and hygiene. 

The Secretary A.T.A.E.C. informed me that at that time 
125 classes were being conducted. Out of these more than 
6095 were for women. Giving his impressions, he said that 
male illiterate members are not interested in literacy. Occasion 
ally only those male centres are successful wherein some crafts 


are taught. The Secretary, with one of the Supervisors, Very - 


kindly, took me to ten 
Fifteen was the average att 
at could be classified thus : 


centres, mostly of muslim women. 
endance. According to age-grouP» 


Ok 
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The thing that impressed me most was that irrespective 
of the fact that I and the other two friends were Hindus, 
we could enter the Muslim houses freely and talk to women, 
who otherwise observe Purdah. From the conversation with 
the students, I gathered that almost allthe elderly women were 
earning members ; either they help their husbands in running 
hotels or they earned money by printing cloth, a popular handi- 
craft in Ahmedabad. On being asked how they hope to 
benefit by literacy, they said, *If we can read and write, it 
helps us to maintain the family accounts, read the bus number 
and names of the streets, and we can teach our children.” 


The younger girls said that literacy is not all that they 
wanted. “We want our teachers to teach us sewing, knitting 
and tailoring to enable us to earn our livelihood.” Desire for 
freedom and economic independence, more than anything else 
inspired these women to attend the classes. The other factors 
responsible for the success were that the classes were held not 
in schools or public places, but in the homes of individuals. 
"The women residing in the same locality knew each other, and 
were not reluctant to attend the class. 

Reasons for the failure of Male Classes 

Adults, in general, are not interested in further education ` 
of any kind, unless it leads directly or indirectly to some mone- 
tary gain. The reasons could be summarised thus : 

1. Very poor economic conditions. 

2. Passive outlook in life. 

3. Lack of talented trained teachers. 

4, Dearth of suitable literature for neo-literates. 

1. Education 

Education and culture are palatable only when the 
stomach is full. ; 
2. Passive Outlook in Life 

Indians (Hindus) believe in the re-birth theory. It is 
believed. that whether a person is born a high caste or low 
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caste, rich or poor, strong or weak, intelligent or dull— all 
this depends on the good or bad acts performed in the previous 
birth. If one is born poor and weak, it is because of his pre- 
vious birth'ssins. That is a God given punishment. There 
is no appeal, there can be no way out except endurance. The 
only thing one can do isto meditate and pray for a better life in 
the next birth. ‘Man is the maker of his own Fortune’ has no 
appeal to Hindus because of this belief. And hence there is 
lack of desire to learn or to struggle hard to improve one’s lot. 


Likewise the philosophic view of life “Renounce the 
Wor ld” contributes to stagnation, and apathy to progress. 


3. Lack of Talented Teachers 


When an adult enters the class-room, he or she does not 
want merely to learn alphabets, but to get help and guidance 
to solve his or her problems ; they may be economic, religious, . 
social or relating to family. No single individual can deal 
satisfactorily with all the problems of all the adult students. But 
the adult class tutor must have a good background, sound 
knowledge, a sympathetic attitude and pleasing manners to win 
over their confidence, so that they may open their hearts, and 
find in him a real friend and guide. 


Unfortunately adult classes are conducted by primary, 
school teachers or school or college students, or those men and 
women who are either unemployed or underpaid; they are 
usually discontented and frustrated and teach for the sake of 

- the monthly allowance alone. 


4. Dearth of Suitable Literature for Neo-Literates 


; The Secretary of the Adult Education Committee very 
rightly commented that more than 50% forget whatever they 
learn in adult classes after six months. This is because of the. 
lack of regular follow up. I visited a number of libraries in 
industrial and rual areas of Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Delhi and. Bombay ; but I did not come across really good 
literature for the adults who have recently attended these - 
classes. The Government of India and the State Governments 
award prizes every year for Such books but a glance through 
a few already published reveal that they are more or less. text- 
books on School subjects. Unfortunately prominent literary 
persons and writers have not given serious thought to the matter 
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or it may be that they do not think it worth while to write in 
a simple language for neo-literates. Talented authors should 
Write books for adults on local arts and crafts, history and 
citizenship, keeping in view their vocabulary and environment. 


Language is the most important thing to be considered 
while preparing literature for adults. About the steps in 
preparing proper literature for adults T.H.P. Sailer writes thus, 
“The first step is to gather from conversation a list of the words 
the people actually use in daily speech. Gradually more literary 
words should be introduced, each repeated ten times so that it 
may be mastered. The material, though simple in style, must 
not be childish ; it must appeal to adults’ interest helping them 
to do something they want to do, and must be enjoyable through 
its similarity to popular folk-tales. It must be attractive in 
appearance with clear type and if possible with illustrations. 
nally it must be cheap enough for poverty striken people to 

uy." 


n _ Generally speaking in most of the industrial areas, the 
Majority of the elderly workers migrated from rural areas in 
the past. So their educational standard, living habits, way of 
thinking, social conventions and attitude to life resemble to 
those of rural residents. The main reason being that they 
migrated in the groupsand settled in very poor and unhealthy 
localities, the so called slums in the cities. Thus though they 
Settled in towns, their environment and living habits never 
changed. The strong bonds of the Joint Family System made 
things very easy for them. The workers who migrated singly 
leaving their families in villages, always looked forward to 
£0 back home. 

For these reasons the Lucknow Station of All India Radio 
has amalgamated both the rural and industrial programmes. 
The argument is that the industrial workers are always anxious 
to know about rural problems and rural happenings as a majo- 
rity of the members of their family, and all their interests lie in 
villages, and vice versa. : 


I think that though correct to some extent, the policy 
adopted is not sound for the following reasons : 


(a) With the growth of pressure on land in rural areas, 
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and the rapid industrialization in towns, rural people 
migrate long distances, sometimes to other States. 


(6) The management of the mills, for greater output. 
and to attract workers from other States, build 
workers’ quarters in the vicinity of mills. 


(c) With the growth of industries, labour laws came into: 
existence, making workers’ life more secure. 

(d) The Joint Family System is gradually losing its grip, 
with the result that as soon asa worker finds accom- 
modation inthe town he brings his family to town 
for permanent settlement. 


(e) Itwould not be an exaggeration to say that after Inde- 
pendence, no other section of the population has 
benefitted as much as this class. In all industrial 
towns thousands of new nicely built workers' quar- 
ters are springing up every year. Besides. Health 
Insurance and other schemes are going a. long way 
to change the life and outlook of the industrial 
workers. 


Cf) The younger generation, being born and brought up 
in towns, is more urban in outlook and ways © 
thinking than their parents. 


'Thus Industrial workers are now a class by themselves. 
Educational facilites, specially devised for them, are necessary- 
In many respects they are more fortunate than their rural bre- 
thren. They have security of life, more leisure and greater 
opportunities of education for themselves and their children. 


Before mapping out any education ; ton 
) al programmes 10 
Sl Workers, the following factors should be borne n 
mind : 


1. Workers over the age-group of 30-35 for reasons 
discussed before, are not interested in education unless 
they _can visualize any economic benefit out of it. 
The interviews revealed that they are immensely 
interested in epic literature and folk music. 


Younger workers are generally literate and they 
aspire to better their educational, economic and cul- 
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tural standards. They are very much interested im 
light music, specially film music, dramas and sports. 
In response to a question ‘What radio items. 
appeal to you ?'", 52% replied film-music and 
news ; 30% expressed their preference for drama, 
film-music and news; only 10% favoured educa- 


tional talks. 


In reply to another question “What would you like to 
learn if there are further-education facilities ?" more than 
20%, favoured the study of languages. Good command of 
language is a way of entering better society. The young 
Workers feel very uneasy when they find themselves unable to 
converse properly with persons enjoying better status in society, 
and hence their desire to learn their own mother tougue. 
Likewise more than 32% wanted to get some further training 
in their own profession so that they could get better paid 
higher jobs in their own line. 


; If the broadcasting authorities have a finger on the 
listeners’ pulse, we can see how radio can be used as a medium 
of education to meet the aspirations of the young workers. 


The reasons why the present programmes are not popular, 
and the ways in which they should be organised are, more or 
less, the same as discussed in the last section dealing with the 
a broadcasts. The significant points are summarised 

elow : 


1. There is little awareness of the Industrial Broad- 
casts among the workers. 

2. The content of the programmes is unsuitable, and 
the way of presentation can and should be improved. 
Education through entertainment should be the aim. 


3. There is no proper and active co-operation among 
AIR, Labour department, Labour organisations. 
„and Workers. 

4. Neglect on the part of AIR in investigating the real 
problems, needs and interests of the listeners. This 
is evident from the fact that the Listener Research 
Section of the AIR has not conducted a single 
survery so far in this field. 
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Recommendations 


ils 


For Programme Planning an Advisory Committee 
for Industrial Broadcasting should be formed. Re- 
presentatives of Mill-Management, Trade Unions, 
Labour Welfare Officers and Labour Welfare Centre- 
Organisers should be co-opted on the committee. The 
usual practice is to co-opt persons occupying high 
posts. Such Officers have no time to think over 
the problems or to study the situation. The result 
is that the very purpose of forming such Advisory 
Committees is defeated. Therefore, attempts should 
be made to co-opt active and sincere persons, who 
have the required knowledge, time and above all 
missionary spirit to serve down-trodden and back- 
ward people. 


Education through entertainment should be the main 
aim of the broadcasts. 


The broadcasters should be carefully selected, 
preferably those who know the subject as well as 
the workers. The speed of delivery should be 
reasonably slow, and the voice clear and pleasant. 
If talented speakers with good voices are not avail- 
able, scripts should be read by the members of 
staff. 


Taking into consideration the language standard and 
power of understanding ofthe workers, the stock 
characters should necessarily speak in workers’ 
dialects and repeat important points as and when 
necessary. Care should be taken to see that this is 
not overdone. 


1f the duration of the programme is, say, 20 minutes 
the first 10 minutes may be devoted to pure enter- 
tainment, and the remaining time to the main edu- 
cational item. This will make things easier for 
post-Broadcast discussions, which are essential in 
an educational situation. 

In labour colonies, specially in Social Welfare 
Centres, there is provision for adult classes in even- 
ing. I was told that the adult education teachers 
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are expected to lecture the adult students on current 
events and- labour and health problems. If the 
programmes are planned and presented properly, 
and if these teachers are given a little training to 
act as group leaders and conduct pre and post 
broadcast activities, radio would prove an immense- 
ly useful educational aid. 


13 


Conclusions 


In an ideal educational laboratory equipped with perfect 
listening aids, with the assistance of specialist broadcasters 
and trained teachers or group leaders, supplied with rich litera- 
ture for conducting pre and post broadcast activities, it might be 
possible to prove that radio is one of this century's most signi- 
ficant and vital media of education. But ordinarily radio is 
looked upon as a means of entertainment alone. The situation 
becomes still worse in rural and industrial areas where the adults, 
after a day's hard toil, are so physically exhausted that they 
want relaxation and entertainment alone. It may sound para- 
doxical, but this keen desire for relaxation and entertainment is 
the real opportunity for the educators to utilise this wonderful 
medium of education which can entertain as well as educate at 
the same time. “The perfect adult education programme would 
present a nicely balanced offering of personal adjustment inclu- 
ding both educational and vocational training, and of cultural 
or a vocational activity, including as large an- element of so 
called recreation as the individual might require." 

For this the first essential requisite is a comfortable 
gathering centre (as suggested earlier Community Centres should 
. be built in every village) where after a day’s work people can 
come and relax ; chat happily by the fireside and feel happy, a 
place full of joyful faces—singing, dancing, gossiping. It is human 
nature that after such purely recreative activities, one would 

refer some moments of passive listening or viewing. This 
would be the opportunity of the educationists to teach. But 


* (Cartwright Morse Adams : Ten Years of Adult Education : P. 4 1.) 
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long and dreary sermons would not serve the purpose. Present a 
play with a purpose. Show an adventurous film or an instructive 
documentary. Present a character on radio who would amuse 
the listeners and at the same time pass on some useful infor- 
mation. Narrate the story of a foolish mother whose careless- 
ness cost the life of the ill baby. Introduce a fellow farmer who 
suffered a lot because of his blind belief in superstitions, or an 
enlightened industrious farmer who by using improved tools or 
methods of cultivation multiplied his yield of crops, or one 
who learning a craft during leisure raised his standard of 
living. Villagers would enjoy such programmes immensely. 
Intelligent teachers after listening to such radio broadcasts or 
viewing some instructive documentaries can provoke useful 
discussions, or pass on additional information, or can persuade 
listeners to undertake a useful project for the betterment of the 
Village community. Such informal education alone can pave 
the way for real rural uplift and enlightenment. 


The other important factor is that “Education has never 
been or can it ever be a mass function. The background of 
knowledge, the needs and interests of the audience, the psycho- 
logical motivation and educational techniques the programme 
must use to reach its audience are all factors preventing us 
from ever working with huge masses of people."* 


i In other words, educational programmes should be 
directed not at the masses but to different homogeneous 
&roups having common interests and backgrounds. “A group 
Consists of two or more people between whom there is an. 
established pattern of psychological interaction, and is recognised 
as an entity, by its own members, because of its particular type 
of collective behaviour.” * A number of such groups exist in every 
Society e.g. in rural areas there is a group of persons who own the 
land, its interests and needs are quite different from that of the 
shop-keepers or the labourers. Then there is another group who 
may be interested only in some crafts or cottage industries. The 
younger generation may be interested in learning language and 
Soon. Women would be interested in talks on cooking; knit- 
ting and child guidance. All these groups want guidance 


950 Year Book : Pp. 217) 
Rural Social Organisation : 


*(Edueation on the Air: ! 
Tot **(Sanderson Dwight : Rural Sociology and 
in Wiley & Sons, New York, 1942, P. 13:) 
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from the experts. To cater for their needs it is highly essential 
that the Programme Producers should know the needs and 
interests of different groups, and plan the programmes to satisfy 
those needs. They should also be clear in their minds what 
they want to achieve and what effect they wish to produce on 
the listeners ; whether it is to convey information, to develop 
appreciation, to form a change of attitude, to promote a 
consciousness of some problem, to secure some co-operative 
action, to stimulate the desire and capacity for self-help, or 
purely to entertain. Accordingly the selection of the script- 
writer, the broadcaster and the form of presentation should be 
decided. 


Yet another paramount factor, and probably the most 
crucial one, is that of the Group Leader. As emphasized earlier 
the radio broadcast is only the central part of the educational 
project having three parts—the Preface, the Broadcast and the 
Follow Up. Preparation work should aim at arousing the inte- 
rest of the listeners in the subject to be broadcast on the radio 
and the follow up to amplify what has been said, to fill-up a gap 
orto recapitulate. A well trained intelligent Group Leader is indis- 
pensable in an educational situation to conduct these activities. 
If experience is the best teacher, the f British experiment of 
organising Listening Groups deserves serious consideration. 


«The most notable experience along these lines was made 
in Britain where, over a period of ten years, no pains were 
spared to make it a success. Beginning in 1927 a series of weekly 
talks and discussions on a wide range of subjects was broad- 
cast fortnightly at good listening hours. The co-operation of 
what in Britain is a powerful and extensive adult education 
movement was enlisted ; regional educational officers were 
appointed as field workers and promoters ; excellent pamphlets 
were published to supplement each series ; and a National 
Advisory Council was formed to direct the project. Hundreds 
of groups were formed, but after ten years the experiment was 
allowed to lapse. The results proved to be incommensurate 
with the money and efforts expended. The decisive stumbling 
block was the difficulty of finding Group Leaders with sufficient 
skill and knowledge to hold tbe grcups together and to sustain 
effective post broadcast discussion. This is not to suggest that 
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the groups are not worth forming, they are. Even more worth~ 
while, and more feasible is the use of Radio to enrich group 
Activities already existing. What past experience suggests, rather, 
is that there is little prospect of the growth of an extensive 
educational group movement based and dependent on radio 
communication." * 


: This emphasizes again the previous point that educa- 
tional programmes should be directed not at the masses but to 
Particular groups having common social, economic, cultural 
links, So far as Group Listening is concerned the Indian scene 
is quite different from the British ; in Britain practically every 
home has a radio set, and the masses being educated can utilise 
educational media on their own. In India Radio is the only medium 
of education which can reach thousands of widely scattered 
Villages. Besides for decades to come, to possess a Radio Set 
would be beyond the economic capacity of an average family 
1D rural and industrial areas. Under the circumstances, Group 
Listening becomes the only alternative, and if the problem of 
Group Leaders is solved Community Listening can be profitably 
built up. This is why throughout this work, the necessity of 
Selecting and training Group Leaders has been repeatedly 
emphasized. 


; The Group Leader's job is to help the group to organise 
itself, to start discussion, to keep it going, to repeat the main 
Points under issue as and when necessary and to wind up the 
discussion at the end. While doing all this he must be 
Intelligent and cautious enough not to give the slightest feeling 
to the participants that he is in any way superior to them. Not 
‘Only this, but he should make everyone present think for him- 
Self and speak. This is essential “to produce an intelligent 
democracy". 


The problem is where to get the right type of d ? 
As suggested earlier, normally the village Headmaster may : 
entrusted with this job. He should be assisted by Loca 
Listeners’ Council (discussed earlier), which 1s supposed. to 
comprise of all the local talented elderly persons. The idea is 
that according to the nature of the subject under discussion, 
the Chairman for the day should be drawn from among the 

*Siepman A. Charles: Radio, Television and Society : Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, New York 1950, Pp. 282-283. 
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intelligent farmers, businessmen, social workers, housewives or 
Government Officials. The teacher, being the literate person, 

_ as the permanent Group Leader, should prepare the discussion 
report to pass it on to the Broadcasting Council. 


Lastly, educational programmes demand special efforts- 
for Audience Building. There should always be special officers 
or responsible local representatives to see that a particular 
group gathers round the community set when programmes, 
specially planned and produced for it go on the air. These 
officers should also convey the listeners’ reaction to the Broad- 
casting authorities, and thus make the programmes a two-way 
traffic. This will also enable the producers to know the likes. 
and dislikes of the listeners. 


«One would imagine a radio system which reflects the 
highest social and aesthetic standard but to which no one 
would listen..... Approval by public opinion is as important a 
criterion of evaluation of programme standards as social 
implication.'* 


It is a truism to say that *what aviation is to transpor- 
tation, Radio isto education in its fullest meaning’. Broad- 
casting actually is the culmination of a long history of progress 
in the science of communication. In modern society it is a 
great source of information, instruction, persuasion and enter- 
tainment. We have seen how in India the hurricane literacy 
campaigns could not create any permanent effect and failed to 
exercise any abiding influence on the social and cultural life of 
the people. The main handicap is the lack of desire on the 
part of average villager to improve his own lot. This deep: 
rooted pessimistic outlook is the result of a number of factors 
like the caste system, the religious belief that Renunciation is 
the only right way to attain salvation, wrong notion of freedom 
and other Geographical factors like the uncertainty of rain and 
perpetual hot climate which sips away half the energy of life. 


: It is well known that because of the caste system, 4 
certain section of the population was always suppressed, 
oppressed and never got the opportunity to receive education. 
It is surprising to note that in the Vedas, the religious books on 


*(Kendal & Lazarfeld : Radio Li i E HEU = m 
New York 1948, P. 44. io Listening in America: Prentice Ha 


luec 
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Which the Hindu religion and all its branches are based, there 
is little trace of the rigid restrictions typical of the caste 
system in its mature form. “I am,” says the author of a 
Vedic hymn, “a poet, my father is a doctor, and my mother is 
a grinder of corn. With our different views, seeking after 
gain, we run, as after cattle." There was no ban on the taking 
of food cooked by the Sudras (untouchables), and there is no 
evidence that impurity was communicated by the touch or 
contact of the inferior castes.* Likewise, “the Bhagvata makes 
out that there is only one class as there is one God. Manu 
Says that all men are born unregenerate (Sudra) by the first or 
physical birth, but become regenerate (Duja) by the second or 
Spiritual birth. Caste is a question of character. One becomes 
a Brahmin by his deeds not by his family or birth; even a 
Chandala is a Brahmin if he is of pure character. Some of the 
great Risis (saint-philosophers) worshipped by the Brahmins are 
half castes and hybrids. Vasishtha was born of a prostitute, 
Vyasa of a fisherwoman, Parasara of a Chandala girl. Conduct 
Counts and not birth. So far as the attainment of perfection is 
Concerned, even the ‘low’ castes can attain as much as the 
"high'.** Tt was only after the later Vedic period that gradually 
the Caste System degenerated into an instrument of oppression 
and intolerance, 3 


. . Similar is the case of the religious belief that *Renun- 
Ciation is the ideal way of attaining salvation. The vedic 


Philosophy never encouraged this impotent attitude to life. 


On the contrary, the inspiring message of the Yajurveda is, 

May we live a hundred years, a life in full possession. of the 
Power of vision, hearing and speech, a life free from depen- 
dence, May we live such a life even longer than a hundred 
Years ke Te was, perhaps, the impact of Buddhism on Hindu 
life that inculcated the pessimistic outlook that all life is 
Sorrowful. Buddhism encouraged a life of separation from the 
World and the suppression of desire. For the average man it 
^ aS a message to run away from his efforts to secure a better 
ife on earth, 


*(Dr, Majumdar, Dr. Raychaudhnri and Dr. Datta: An Advanced 
History of India: Macmillan & Ge ; Landon. 1950 ; P, 33.) ra MES 
**(Dr. Radhakrishnan: The Hindu View of life : Maoniillan & Co. į New 

York, 1947, P. 121.) 


F**(Dr. Radhakrishnan ; Religion an 
Ltd., 1947, P. 71.) 


d Society ; George Allen & Unwin 
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How wrong notions about independence have contributed 
to narrow and destructive outlook, has already been discussed 
before. 


So, in fact, the whole problem of adult education in 
India is the problem of conveying right knowledge to the adult, 
of changing his outlook, and of persuading him to think and 
live rightly. And Radio is one of the most suitable media to 
achieve these purposes. Professor John Dietrich of the 
University of Wisconsin, set up controlled experiments to 
determine what effect, if any, radio commentary has on the 
attitude of listeners. Dietrich learned that a fifteen minute 
radio speech, designed to influence attitude, does influence 
attitudes significantly. 


Resources 


How meagre are the resources for the Education Broad- 
casting Service, can be seen from the following data on School 
programmes : 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 1965—66 


OE 


Station No. of Duration | Expendi- Staff Supplementary | Expenses 


Progs. of each ture Publications | on Litera- 
Prog. ture 
| 
Jaipur . M6 20 | 4320.10 | PEX-1 | Datecharts, 1096.37 
Minutes Pamphlets for 
teachers and 
students, 


Guidance note 
for lessons 


Poona 123 : 20 3505.00 | PEX-1 Datechart-1 — 
Minutes | (PT) Pamphlet for 
P/AP-1 | Students 1 
Pamphlet for 
Teachers-1 
Patna 151 .20 | 2700.00 | PEX-1 | Datecharts, 1600.00 
Minutes (PT) | Pamphlets for 


AP-1 Teachers and 
Pamphlets for 


Students 
Jullundur 130 20 2062.55 | PEX-1 Datechart-1 2609.95 
Minutes Pamphlet for 
"Teachers-l 


Guidance Note| 
or Lessons-l 


———ÓM—M— M — —ÁÓÁ— 


— 


pr o 


Station | No. of 5 
. Duration | Expendi- | Staff | 5 J 
Pri supplementary | Expenses 
08s. js ture | Publication | on Litera- 
| ture 
Nagpur 
121 .20 2515.00 | PEX-1. | Datechart 900.00 
Minutes (PT) | Pamphlet for i 
AP-1(PT) Teachers. 
Pamphlet for 
Students, 
Guidance Note 
“etal for Lessons 
aleutta 
190 5 20) 9040.00 | PEX-1 Datecharts-2 | 265.00 
inutes 
Madra: 
3l 325 .30 5687.00 | PEX-1 Datecharts-2 | 2441.26 
Minutes Producer-l Pamph. for i 
Si Teachers-7 
imla 
92 20 794.00 | PEX-! Datecharts-2 = 
k Minutes (PT) 
auhati 
Gul 102 20 1305.00 AP-1 Datechart-2 362,00 
Minutes Pamph. for 
Teachers-l 
t Pamph. for 
Tiruchi Students-l 
106 30 18330 | PEX-1 | Datechers E 
Minutes Pamph. for 
Teachers & 
Students & 
Guidance Note 
Bombay for Lessons 
476 20 8585.00 | PEX-1 Datecharts Pam. 6671.32 
Minutes AP-1 for Teachers 
Staff Pam. for Stu- 
Artiste-l dents Guidance 
Hydera | Note for Lessons 
bad 141 20 3475.00 | PEX-2 Datecharts | 1554.54 
Minutes Producer-l| Pam. for Tea- 
Script chers, Guidance 
Cutt Writer-1 |Note for Lessons, 
ack 
148 20 3600.00 | PEX-1 Datecharts, |, 1300.00 
Minutes (PT) | Pam. for 
AP-l Teachers 
Ahmeda- Compere-l 
badj- 244 15 5905.00 |PEX- RE 3259.00 
merodaj- | Minutes (Also look, Pam. for Tea- 
ajkot to ing after | chers, Pam. 
20 Other for Studs, 
Minutes Sections) Guidance Note 
Producer-l for Lessons 
Trivan- Se. Wr.-l 
fum 156 20 5521.55 | PEX-I Datecharts, 644.74 
Minutes (Not ex- Pam for Tea- 
clusively chers, Pam. 
| for SB) for Studs.* 
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| 
ic o. Duration | Expendi- | Sta Supplementary | Expenses 
i DA of each tite | e Publication — |on Litera- 
4 Prog. ture 
| 
Banga- 149 20 3270.60 | PEX-1 Datecharts, | 922.39 
lore/- Minutes (PT) Each} Pam. for Tea- 
Dharwar at Bang. | chers, Pam, | 
&Dharwar| for Studs. | 
AP-1 (at | 
Bang.) 8c. | 
| Wr.-l(at 
| | Dharwar) 
| S. A- (PT) 
\(at Bang.) 
Bhopal 75 20 1577.50 | PEX-1 | Datecharts, = 
Indore Minutes \(Also looks, Pamphlets for 
after Ch. | Teachers 
| & Women| 
Sees,)AP-1) 
Vijaya- 84 | Thrice a 665.00 | PEX-1 — ia 
wada week (with | 
other | 
progs.) | 
AP-1 | 
Delhi 111 20 6684.00 | PEX-1 | Datechart-1, | 3928.00 
Minutes AP-l | Pam. for Tea- | (Aprox.) 
SW-1 chers=1, 
Guidance 
| Note-1, 
| Pictorial Chart 
f & Pic, Pam md 
Lucknow]. 106 20 1274.35 | PEX-1 | Only cyclosty- Nil 
Allahabad Minutes (PT) AP-1| led Datecharts 
SW & | to Schools 
Compere-1| 


22 


EX : Programme Executive, 
AP : Assistant Producer. 
P  : Producer, 
SW : Seript writer, 


From the above data, it would 
Stations of All India Radio put out § 
the academic year 1965-66, a total number of 3046 programmes, 
each of 20 minutes’ duration, were put out. The total expendi- 
ture incurred was Rs. 66,299-65. This comes to nearly Rs. 22/- 


be seen that.at present 25 
chool Broadcasts. During 


M 
lc ae 
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the AIR Directorate there is only one full time Chief Producer 
for educational radio and television. On supplementary 
literature—Notes for Teachers, Programme Schedules, Datecharts i 
and Illustrated Pamphlets for Students, the total amount spent 
was Rs. 27,554:57. This comes to Rs. 1,100/- per Station. 


Y School Broadcasting involves not only planning and pro- 
duction of programmes but also liaison with the State Education 


Department and the listening schools, planning and publication 


of supplementary literature for teachers as well as students, and 
ing teachers in 


organisation of short training courses for practisi 

the class-room use of radio. There must be enough personnel 
at each Station for performing these duties. If for some reason 
it is not possible for A.LR. to allot more money, it may not 
be a bad idea to originate programmes from selected 5 or 6: 
Stations and. put out quality programmes rather than putting out 
mediocre service from 25 Stations. Regarding the problem of 
bringing out adequate supplementary literature, the possibility 
of pricing these pamphlets could be explored so that this 
becomes a self-supporting proposition and supplementary 
literature, both for students and the teachers, can be brought 
out. (How educational broadcasting units are organised abroad. 
can be seen at Appendix 1.) 

upon the Broadcasting Authorities 
g of Science is utilised 
d School education 
large their outlook, 
hem aware of the 
ndian Constitution. 


An obligation rests 
and the Educators to see how this blessin 
rightly and wisely to improve and expan 
and to change the attitudes of adults, to en 
to dispel their ignorance, and to make tl 
Opportunities of higher life envisaged in the I 


` 


APPENDIX | 


Educational Broadcasting Set up of 
BBC, Londons 


Since the beginning the BBC has observed the principle 
that the guidance and sponsorship of educational broadcasting 
service should be vested in a body representing the educational 
world. The BBC will not broadcast anything to schools or 


to centres of adult education unless that body has asked it to 
do so. 


Approximately 60 radio and television series are being 
broadcast for schools each term. There are three terms a 
year. Altogether these amount to nearly a thousand hours of 
school broadcasting transmission time during a year. In 
addition to this 500 hours of broadcasting time during the year 
is devoted to further education Series. The cost of the educa- 
tional services is nearly three million pounds a year. The 


organisation of the educational broadcasting set up is as 
under. 


ys down the general 


i 8 and the scope and purposes 
of each series. The Council, through its 


*This material is based On the various publications of the BBC, 
‘London, 
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world on school broadcasting matters. The Council has a full 
time professional staff, and its work is financed by the BBC. 


The Council consists of a majority of members appoint- 
ed by the Department of Education and Science, the asso- 
ciations of local education authorities, the professional 
associations of teachers, the colleges and university departments 
of education and other educational bodies together with a 
small number of members appointed by the BBC from the 
educational world. 


The Council has an Executive Committee which appoints 
the members of four Programme Sub-Committees to formulate 
the educational policy of the series for which they are res- 
ponsible. There are separate Programme Sub-Committees 
responsible respectively for broadcasts for children in infant, 
junior, secondary modern, and grammar schools. The majority 
of the members of each of these Programme Sub-Committees 
are head teachers of the appropriate type of school. 


. Once the BBC's general plans for the broadcasts in each 
Series have been approved by the Council's Programme Sub- 
Committees, the responsibility for the detailed preparation and 
production of the broadcasts is the BBC's alone, exercised by 
its, School Broadcasting Departments for Sound and for Tele- 
vision. Representatives of these Departments attend all 
meetings of the School Broadcasting Council and its 
Committees. 


B The School Broadcasting Council 
Toadcasting Departments are separat 
distinct functions but they work together in close co-operation. 
The Council is able to define the needs of schools as these 
‘merge from evidence obtained in connection with its regular 
Teviews of different aspects of school broadcasting. In response 
to these needs, suggestions for new series come largely from 
Members of the School Broadcasting Departments, but they 
May also come from members of the Council or its Sub- 

ommittees, from the Council's officers or from other teachers 


and educationists. 


and the BBC School 
e organisations with 


To enable it to obtain evidence about and to a the 
educational effectiveness of broadcasts to schools and to 
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recommend any necessary changes, and to permit it to fulfil 
its other responsibilities, the School Broadcasting Council has 
its own permanent staff, including a team of full-time Education 
Officers in various parts of the country. The Education 
Officers are all former teachers with personal knowledge of the 
needs and problems of the schools as well as an understanding 
of the problems and potentialities of broadcasting. 


The major part of the work of the Education Officers 
consists of visiting schools (with the permission of the local 
education authorities) to listen to or view broadcasts in the 
classroom and to inform the Secretary of the Council and the 
BBC of the impact of the particular programme and of the 
series in general in that particular educational context. 


In addition to their task of visiting schools to report on 
the suitability of broadcasts in the classroom, Education 
Officers maintain a close liaison between the schools and the 
BBC in order to provide information and advice. 


They keep in touch with local education authorities, 
teachers’ associations, and colleges and departments of educa- 
tion in their area. They convene meetings of specialist teachers, 
local education authority advisers, and members of the BBC 
production staff for consultation and discussion of new develop- 
ments and new projects in school broadcasti 


ng or for review of 
past progress. 


At teachers’ conferences the 
broadcasting and illustrate thei 
radio and television broadcasts. Over 15,000 teachers a year 
attend meetings addressed by the Council’s staff. They them- 
selves make tape recordings in the classroom of children talking 
about the broadcasts, and take photographs of children’s work 


resulting from the programmes. These are used in subsequent 
discussions with other teachers. 


y explain the aims of school 
r talks by recordings of both 


They arrange for BBC production staff frequently to 


iit classrooms -to study at first hand the impact of their 
work. 


The BBC School Broadcasting Departments 


The School Broadcastin 


E £ Departments in. Sound and 
Television under the Control! 


ler, Educational Broadcasting of 
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the BBC are responsible for planning, preparing, and produc- 
ing the broadcasts requested and sponsored by the School 
Broadcasting Council, together with their accompanying litera- 
ture. School broadcasting is an integral part of the whole broad- 
casting service of the BBC, and the two Departments have 
available to them all the rich resources and facilities of the 
Corporation in carrying out their educational aims. 


Once the Programme Sub-Committees have approved the 
BBC’s proposals, the Producers can start work on the complex 
task of providing school broadcasts and the teachers’ notes and 

_ pupils’ pamphlets which accompany most of them. Producers 
are responsible for the educational content and presentation of 
the. broadcasts, and they engage in initial research into the 
Subject matter of the programmes, consult with leading autho- 
rities in the relevant fields, and seek guidance from.teachers 
at meetings organised by the Council's Education Officers. 
They write the teachers’ notes ; and, with the help ofthe BBC 
Publications Department, find the illustrations for the pupils’ 
pamphlets, They plan the form and content of each broadcast, 
Commission and brief script writers and edit the scripts, and ` 
in the case of television, frequently write the scripts for their 
Programmes. They secure the services of professional actors 
(including, in radio, some of the Repertory Company maintained 
by the Department) where these are required, and select 
Speakers, music and musicians, and, in the case of many tele- 
Vision series, presenters of programmes, film extracts and 
appropriate animations. They arrange through specialised 
administrative officers in their departments for studios, techni- 
cal staff, rehearsals, and recordings, and for the final broad- 
Cast itself. Then, when the broadcast has gone out, Producers 
Wait for the ‘feedback’ from the classrooms by way of the 
Teports from teachers and from the Council’s Education Officers. 


They frequently visit schools to see the effect of the broadcasts 
11 the classroom, and to talk to the teachers and children about 


hem. Pilot programmes are often tried out im schools in 
Advance in order to ensure their exact suitability for broad- 
Casting to their intended audience. This lengthy and careful 
Preparation of school broadcasts means that production staff 
May well be producing one term’s broadcasts while planning 
ad pr eparing programmes for two, three or more terms ahead. 
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The Further Education Advisory Council 


The Further Education Advisory Council has the duty 
of advising the Corporation on the provision of a service of 
broadcast programmes in sound and television designed to 
contribute to further education, such programmes being defined 
for both media by reference to the formula agreed between the 
BBC and the Government in respect of adult education by 
television. ‘Educational television programmes for adults are 
programmes (other than school broadcasts) arranged in eor 
and planned in consultation with appropriate educationa 
bodies to help viewers towards a progressive mastery or under- 
standing of some skill or body of knowledge." 


The Further Education Advisory Council is composed as 
follows : 


(a) Twenty-seven members drawn from the following 
bodies, and chosen by the bodies concerned after 
consultation with BBC :— 

Department of education and Science 3 
Scottish Education Department 
Ministry of Education, Northern Ireland 


ay 


Association of Education Committees 
County Councils Association 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
Inner London Education Authority 
Welsh Joint Education Committee 


Workers’ Educational Association 
Universities Council for Adult Education 
The National Institute of Adult Education 
The Scottish Institute of Adult Education 


The Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals 


yeep ee ey ees 


Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education 1 


Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions 
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Association of Chief Education Officers 1 
Association of Tutors in Adult Education 1 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 1 
Association of University Teachers 1 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science 1 
The School Broadcasting Council for the United 
Kingdom 1 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes 1 
National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds 1 
Education Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress 1 
National Advisory Council on Education for 
Industry and Commerce 1 
(Total 27) 


(6) The BBC may appoint extra members as need arises 
after consultation with the Council. 


5. There are three Programme Committees, concerned 
respectively with programmes of the following 


categories : 
(i) Programme Committee I 


Programmes designed to contribute to Higher 
Education as defined by the Report of the 
Robbins Committee (i.e. “courses for the 
education and training of teachers or systematic 
courses of further education beyond the Ad- 
vanced level of the General Certificate of 
Education, of beyond the Ordinary National 


Certificate or its equivalent"). 


(ii) Programme Committee IT 


Programmes designed to contribute to liberal 
education and addressed to audiences who 
desire to increase their understanding of the 
contemporary world, to deepen their appre- 
ciation of the arts, to master a skill, or to 
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acquire a systematic understanding of pe 
body of knowledge but without any specific 
academic or vocational end in view. 


(iii) Programme Committee III 


Programmes designed to contribute to technical, 
commercial, and vocational education ; includ- 
ing both the basic education of students in 
part-time or full-time attendance at educational 
institutions included in industrial training 
Schemes, or following correspondence courses ; 
and the provision of “refresher” courses for 


men and women engaged in commercial or 
industrial occupations. 


The BBC Controller of Educational Broadcasting is 


Secretary to the Council ; and the Council has the services of 


the BBC Education Officers in carrying out its field inquiries. 
Story of a BBC School Broadcast 


Let us take the situation 
Committee of the School Broad 
terms given a Commission — 
the Primary II Sub- 
This Commission in 


lop the broadcasts, Finally there is to b€ 
rm of a picture book for the children. 

. Such is the brief which 
casting hands to one of this 
responsible for the Series, 


the Head of Educational Broad- 
Department's Programme Assistant 
In this case he is ahistory graduate 


an 


od 


and consults 
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who has worked on the series for a number of years. In 
collaboration with the Head and Assistant Head of School 
Broadcasting, he works out his plan of proposals for the Sub- 
Committee and he is already thinking of possible script-writers, 
of ideas and illustrations. Some suggestions have perhaps been 
accumulating over a long period of time in his life. 


By the time of the Spring Sub-Committee meeting the 
proposals are complete. After the Sub-Committee approves of 
the proposals the Programme Assistant can go ahead with his 
actual setting up of programme for the following school year. 


Now let us see how a programme in this series—say, 
‘The First Channel Crossing by Air’ was produced. 


The Script: The Programme Assistant while turning 
through his file finds that one of his regular script-writers, 
Mrs. X, in sending him her scripts for the Ancient History part 
of the cycle had said, “When you get round again to the period 
of modern inventors and pioneers, I should love to write a 
script about the channel crossing by air in (I think) 1783. It 
is very amusingly described in the King Penguin Book Baloon- 
ing, and. there is a contemporary colour print of the take off. 
Do you think it a possibility ?” 


The Programme Assistant writes her to know if she is 
still interested. Note that this letter is dated February 1965 a 
full year ahead of the date of the projected programme. 


During the summer of 1965 the Programme Assistant 
gets down to the details of the literature which will go out to 
the schools. He compiles some background information which 
will go into the Teachers’ Notes ; he reads round the subject 
with the Librarian of the BBC’s Reference 
Library or current available books which are likely to be useful 
to the teacher. He then sends to the script-writer a general 
brief and a copy of his draft for the Teachers’ Notes. 


the notes will now go to the press before the 
Assistant sends his draft to the 
ice hecan still amend them at 


Although 
Script is written, the Programme 
script-writer because on her adv. 
the proof stage if necessary. 
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The Pupils’ Pamphlet is also at this time in process of 
compilation. One of the pictorial sections of the BBC s Publi- 
cations Department is known as “School Publications and 
through this the Programme Assistant has a wide selection of 
possible illustrations made available to him. For the pamphlet 
he selected a number of prints from the Mansell Collection and 
from the Science Museum came a cartoon about the age of 
invention. 


The Programme Assistant receives the first draft of the - 


First Channel by Air towards the end of September. 


At the first stage of editing the Programme Assistant 
writes to the script-writer a number of queries leading for a 
second version of the script. He also sends him additional 
information and if necessary books from BBC library. This leads 
to a number of vivid alterations to the script. 


Putting the Programmes on the Air 


While the script has been reaching a state of readiness 


the Programme Assistant had made arrangements for its record- 
ing and transmission. 


The School Broadcasting Department has its own staff 
and is provided with an excellent suite of studios. It has also 
its own Repertory Company, though it is free to draw on actors 
suited to the part. The great advantage of the Schools 
Repertory Company however, is that its members know through 
long experience the kind of tempo and emphasis needed, and are 
accustomed to working with the School Producers. 


f In some programmes such as outside interviews and 
straight talks, the Programme Assistant will act as his own 
Producer, but in most, though not in all cases where dramati- 


sation is entailed a Producer will work in partnership with the 
Programme Assistant. 


. Assembled then in the studio for the Production of the 
First. Channel crossing by Air are the Programme Assistant, 
who in this instance is also Producing the programme, the 
Studio Manager, and the Assistant Studio Managers. A record- 
ing engineer will be working at the receiving end of the 
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recorded transmission in a room in another building. The 
Studio Manager attends to the arrangement of the microphones, 
the timing and the recording of the output, he will sit during 
the production at the Control Panel and is concerned with 
volume and ‘level’. The Assistant Studio Manager performs, 
often with dexterity on the gramophone banks which are the 
sources of music and recorded ‘effects’. He is also responsible 
for other effects. 


After rehearsals and a run through with a stop-watch has 
been made to ensure that with all its cuts and adjustments the 
performance runs for the right length of time, the Producer is 
ready after a short break to make the recording or in the case 
of a live broadcast, the actual transmission. 


APPENDIX 2 


List of AIR Stations putting out 
Educational Broadcasts 


School Broadcasts 


OFCOM CEES COTE 


Delhi 
Bombay 
Poona 
Calcutta 
Trivandrum 
Patna 
Lucknow 
Allahabad 
Nagpur 
Madras 
Tiruchirapalli 
Ahmedabad/Baroda 
Vijayawada 


University Broadcasts 


Delhi 
Indore 
Bhopal 
Lucknow 
Allahabad 
Jullundur 
Patna 
Ranchi 
Jaipur 
Bombay 
Poona 
Nagpur 
Ahmedabad 
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Hyderabad 
Jullundur 
Bangalore 
Jaipur 
Rajkot 
Simla 
Gauhati 
Cuttack 
Calicut 
Dharwar 
Bhopal 
Indore 


Rajkot 
Panaji (Goa) 
Madras 
Tiruchirapalli 
Hyderabad 
Vijayawada 
Bangalore 
Dharwar 
Trivandrum 
Calcutta 
Cuttack 
Gauhati 


ili 


University of the Air 


1. Delhi 2. Madras 
Broadcasts for Industrial Workers 
1. Delhi 11. Tiruchirapalli 
2. Lucknow 12. Hyderabad 
3. Allahabad 13. Vijayawada 
4. Indore 14. Bangalore 
5. Bhopal 15. Trivandrum 
6. Ranchi 16. Calicut 
7. Bombay 17. Calcutta 
8. Nagpur 18. Cuttack 
9. Ahmedabad 19. Gauhati 
10. Madras 20. Kurseong 
Rural Broadcasts 
1. Delhi 18. Tiruchirapalli 
2. Bhopal 19. Hyderabad 
3. Indore 20. Vijayawada 
4. Lucknow 21. Bangalore 
5. Allahabad 22. Dharwar 
6. Jullundur 23. Trivandrum 
7. Simla 24. Calicut 
8. Patna 25. Calcutta 
9. Ranchi 26. Cuttack 
10. Jaipur 27. Gauhati/Shillong 
11. Bombay 28. Kurseong 
12. Poona 29. Srinagar 
13. Nagpur 30. Jammu 
14. Ahmedabad/Baroda 31. Kohima 
15. Rajkot 32. Imphal 
16. Panaji (Goa) 33. Bhuj 
17. Madras 34. Port Blair 


Auxilliary Stations putting out Special Farm Broadcasts to 
suit local needs 


1. Banaras 3. Sambalpur 
2. Raipur 4. Trichur 


Bailey K.V. 


Chester Girand 
& Garrison 
A.G. 


Dale Edgar 

Hill Frank 
Earnest 
Levension B.W. 
McKoun J.H. & 
Roberts B.A. 


Perry Armstron g 


Steele RIC! 


Siepmarm R.C. 
Woelfel N.C. 


Tyler I.K. 
UNESCO 


UNESCO : 


Bibliography 


The Listening 
Schools 

Radio and 
Television 


Audio Visual 
Methods in 
Teaching 


Listen and Learn 


Teaching through 
Radio 

Audio Visual Aids 
to Instruction 
Radio in Educa- 
tion 

School Broad- 
casting in Great 
Britain 

Radio, Television 
and Society ` 
Radio and the 
School, 


Radio in Funda- 
mental in Undeve- 
loped Areas 


Education by 
Radio: School 
Broadcasting 
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A BBC Publication 1957 

Appleton Century 1950 

Crofts, New York. 

The Dryden Press, 1946 

New York. 

American Assoc. 1947 

for Adult Educa- 

tion, New York. 

Rinehart & Co., § 1945 

New York. 

McGraw Hill Book. 1940 

Co., New York. 

The Payne Fund, 1929 

New York. 

Evans Bros., Ltd., 1946 

London. 

Oxford University 1950 

Press, New York. 

World Book Co., 1945 

New York. 

Education 1950 
1949 


B.B.C. 


Beals A. Ralph 
and Brondy 
Leon 

Brayne F.L. 
Dewey John 


Ely. L. Mary 
Gandhi M.K. 


Hatch Spencer 
W. 
Hill E.F. ind 


William E.W. 
Kidd J.R. 


Knowles S. 
Malcolm 


Lazarfeld P.F. 
and Stanton 
F.N. 

Liman, Bryson 
Moornaw I.W. 
Perry Armstrong 


Radhakrishnan, 


Qadhakrishnan, 


n 
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School Broadcast- 
ing in Britain 
The Literature of 
Adult Education 


The Remaking of 
Village India 


Education Today 


Why Forums 


Rebuilding our 
Villages 


Towards Freedom 
from Want 


Radio's Listening 
Groups 


Adult Education 
in Canada 


Informal Adult 
Education 


Communications 
Research 


Adult Education 


American Assoc. 
for Adult Educa- 
tion, N.Y. 


Oxf. Uni. Press. 


Putnam's Sons 
N.Y. 

American Associa- 
tion of Adult Edu- 
cation, N.Y. 
Navjeevan Pub- 
lishing House, 
Ahmedabad. 


Oxf. Uni. Press. 


Columbia United 
Press; N.Y. 
Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult 
Education Torento. 


Association Press 
N.Y. 


Harper & Brothers 


N.Y. 


American Book Co., 


N.Y. 


Education & Village Oxf. Uni. Press. 


Improvement 


Radio in Education The Payne Fund, 


New York 


The Hindu View of The Macmillan 


Life 


Co., N.Y. 


Religion & Society Geo. Allen & 


Unwin Ltd. 


1947 


1941 


1922 


1946 


1937 


1952 


1949 


1941 


1950 


1950 


1948 


1936 


1939 


1929 


1927 


1947 


Sailer T.H.P. 


Sheaman H.C. 


Siepmann A.C, 


Utterbeck E.W. 


Walter W.R. 


Wittich A.W. 
and 


Foulkes G.J. 


B.B.C. 
Publication 


B.B.C. 
Publication 


UNESCO 
Publication 


UNESCO 
Publication 


Report on the progress of Bro 


March, 1939, 
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Christian Adult Friendship Press 
Education in Rural 
Asia, Africa 


Adult Education Workers’ Educa- 

for Democracy tional Association, 
London. 

Radio, Television Oxf, Uni. Press, 

and Society N.Y. 

Group Thinking & Rinehart & Co., 

Conference New York. 

Leadership 


Hearning to Live Art & Educational 
Pubs., Ltd., London. 


Audio VisualPaths Harper & Brothers, 
to Learning New York. 


New Ventures in 
Broadcasting : 

A Study in Adult 
Education 


Educational Radio 
and Television in 
Britain 


Adult Education : 


Current Trends & 
Practices 


Radio in Funda- 
mental Education 
in Undeveloped 
Areas 


adcasting in India upto 


Yearly Reports on the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, 1947—66. 


1943 


1944 


1950 


1949 


1946 


1928 


1966 


1949 


1950 


31st 
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Twelfth Report of the Estimate Committee of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting : All India Radio, 
1955. 


Broadcasting to Schools : Report on the organisation of 
School Broadcasting Services in various countries. UNESCO 
1949, 


Educational Broadcasting : Report of a special Broad- 
casting in the country of Kent during the year 1927. 


The Educational Role of Broadcasting International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris. 


Aspects of Broadcasting in India: A Symposium. 
Publication Division of Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, 
New Delhi. 


Year Books 


1. Education on the Air : Year Books of the Institute 
for Education by Radio, 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950. 


2. Audio-visual Materials of Instruction: The Forty- 
eighth Year Book of the National Society for the 
study of education. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. : 


Radio Communication Pilot Project for Accelerated 
Adoption of High-Yielding Varieties of Rice and Wheat and 
other Improved Agricultural Practices, All India Radio, New 
Delhi, 1966. (Unpublished) 


Radio and Television 

Report of the Chanda Committee on Broadcasting and 
Information Media, Minitry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1966. 


Farmers’ Education and Functional Literacy 


Government of India, New Delhi, 1966. (Unpublished) 
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High-Yielding Varieties Programme—A Review 

Directorate of Extension, Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Government of India, New Delhi, 1966. (Unpublished) 
Review of the Intensive Agricultural District Programme 


Directorate of Extension, Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture, Government of India, New Delhi, 1966. (Unpublished) 
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